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How  well  newspapers  have  fulfilled  their  responsibilities 
to  the  public  in  the  last  few  years  is  a  matter  of  continuing  debate. 

But  hardly  anyone,  in  our  profession  at  any  rate,  would  argue  against 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  effective  press  in  the  future. 

One  organization  that  is  working  effectively  to  ensure 
that  newspapers  have  the  necessary  talent  and  resources  to  meet  this 
challenge  is  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Established  in  1958,  the  Newspaper  Fund  encourages 
talented  young  people  to  consider  a  newspaper  career  by  bringing  them 
into  professional  training  programs  and  by  placing  them  in  actual 
newspaper  operations  wiieie  they  are  exposed  to  the  profession  on  a 
first  hand  basis.  The  F  ind  also  helps  to  train  journalism  teachers 
in  newspaper  practices  and  ^o  assist  them  in  their  educational  efforts. 

In  addition,  it  provides  a  constant  flow  of  information  to  schools 
and  colleges  on  the  prospects  and  promises  of  journalism  careers. 

Since  its  inception,  ever  140  different  newspapers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  cooperated  with  and  benefited  from  the  Fund’s 
various  programs.  And  over  1 ,000  liberal  arts  student  editors  and 
reporters  ha'/e  been  awarded  scholarships  totaling  nearly  $500,000. 

The  Newspaper  Fund . . .  helping  all  of  us  put  out  better 
newspapers. 


The  Boston  Globe 


A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


Boom  or  bust  ? 


lltMf  in  tlu'  I’iu  ifif  NoitliNN  est,  the  tiaiis- 
Alaska  oil  pji>eliiie  rei)reseiits  a  simiificant  l)nl- 
wark  against  tlie  eionoiiiit  ills  that  ha\i‘  aliected 
our  area  and  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

.\s  the  ke\  i;atr‘\\a\  eit\  to  the  lannote  north 
slope  Seattle  has  alrr'aiK  reali/t‘d  the  promise  ol 
heeomiim  a  virtual  dispensar\  lor  the  \  ast  projet  t. 

Ihit  what  ahont  the  einplo\inent  pictnii-  and 
tlu‘  antic  ipated  joh  honan/.a?  Does  oil  Irom  the 
north  mean  a  hoard  of  hieratix  t-  johs?  Or  is  it  just  a 
pipe  dri'am? 

W’e  wanted  to  find  out.  First  hand! 

So  w  c*  iiav  t'  a  stall  memher,  |ohn  O’Hx  an, 
$100  in  cash  .nul  a  onc*-way  tiekc't  to  Kairhanks. 
Onr  instructions;  in\ c-sti^iatc-  rc*ports  that  the*  pipc*- 


linc'  joh  situation  was  not  an  eas>  “$1,000  a  wc-c'k 
w  ith  lrc‘c‘  room  and  hoard  ”  proposition. 

rhc'  astonishiim  aeeonnt  that  O’Hyan  hromzht 
hack  to  onr  rc-adc*rs  was  the*  sad  truth  ahont  the* 
Alaska  Joh  Hush  —  the*  auonx ,  disillnsionmc'iit  and 
traiic'cK  ol  this  Intilc*  nniiiation. 

It  was  not  a  iileasant  ad\c*ntnrc*. 

It  was  not  a  storx  that  c*\c‘r\(mc‘  wantc'd  to 

hc*ar. 

Ihit  the*  truth  had  to  he  told.  .\ncl  wc*  told  it. 

W’c*  told  it  hc*cansc*  rhc*  I’-l  is  the  kind  ol 
nc*ws|)apc*r  that  !'c*ts  pc*rsonall>  in\()l\c*cl  with  the* 
li\c*s  and  prohlc*ms  ol  onr  rc*aclc*rs.  To  c*idi<.:htc*n 
thc*m.  To  entertain  thc*m.  To  help  them  eoi)e  with 
change*.  I'o  miide  them  toward  the*  full  c*nio>inc“nt 
ol  a  hc*ttc*r  life*  in  the*  urc*at  Fac  ilie  Northwc*st. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intellif^eiieer 

521  Wall  Strc*et,  Seattle*.  Washiimton  9S121 


^^Our  whole  community  was  apprehensive 
when  we  learned  that  our  newspaper 
was  being  sold  to  one  of  those  media  groups 


“I’ve  worked  30  years  for  the  Gainesville 
(Texas)  Daily  Register,  and  it  had  been 
family  owned  for  84  years.  So  you  can 
imagine  my  fear  when  I  learned  that  all 
that  had  changed  when  in  September, 

1 973,  the  paper  was  purchased  by  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

“I  had  always  heard  people  say  you’re 
just  a  number  when  one  of  those  media 
groups  sinks  their  fangs  into  you.  ‘They’ll 
clean  house,’  people  said,  ‘and  put  all  their 
own  people  in  as  department  heads. 
They’ll  dictate  everything  from  editorial 
policy  to  production  methods.’ 

“That  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling 
of  not  only  the  Register  employees  but 
the  whole  community. 

“We  soon  learned  our  fears  weren’t 
justified  with  Donrey.  The  old  employees 
were  kept  in  their  same  positions  at  their 
same  salaries,  all  vacations  were 
honored,  and  we  even  ended  up  with  a 
better  hospitalization  program  than  we 
had. 

“The  only  person  Donrey  sent  in  was  a 
general  manager  to  fill  the  vacancy  we 
had.  He  brought  new  ideas  with  him.  But 
he’s  receptive  to  employee  opinions  and 
always  makes  a  point  to  check  our 
viewpoints  before  he  makes  some 
decision.  We  still  make  most  of  our 
decisions  locally,  and  we’re  not  dictated 
to  by  Donrey’s  high-level  management. 

“And,  as  for  help  when  we  need  it.  I’ve 
found  that  it  helps  tremendously  to  call  on 
the  people  in  Donrey’s  Management 
Services  Division.  Thanks  to  Donrey’s 
specialists,  we  were  able  to  make  a 
smooth  transition  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  We  had  been  wanting  to  convert  to 
offset,  but  we  just  didn’t  have  the 
knowledge  ourselves.  When  we  call  for  aid 
from  any  of  the  Donrey  specialists, 
they’re  always  right  here  when  we  need 
them.  And  when  they’re  finished,  they 
always  say,  ‘If  we  can  help  you  again, 
don’t  hesitate  to  call  us.’ 

“Thanks  to  the  way  Donrey  operates, 
the  people  here  are  convinced  that  the 
Daily  Register  is  still  their  newspaper  and 
is  published  for  their  benefit.  And  the 
Daily  Register  employees  have  learned 
that  their  futures  aren’t  going  to  cave  in 
because  the  newspaper  they  work  for  is 
owned  by  a  media  group. 

“In  fact,  I  have  reason  to  believe  my 
future  will  be  even  better  with  Donrey 
than  it  would  have  been  with  the 
independent  owners.  If  I  were  the  one 
making  the  decision  to  sell  to  a  media 
group,  my  first  choice  would  definitely  be 
Donrey.’’ 


Warren  Flowers 
Circulation  Manager 
Gainesville  (Texas)  Daily  Register 


Donrey  Media  Group 

920  Rogers  Avenue 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 

Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas 

Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


REFLEX 

REFLEX 

REFLEX 

REFLEX 


REFLEX 


Even  after  the  who,  what,  where,  when, 
why  and  how  have  been  recorded,  the  news 
story  may  not  be  clear.  The  complexity,  the 
tenuity  of  human  events  can't  always  be 
explained  that  way. 

REFLEX,  a  feature  of  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  DAY  section,  goes  beyond  the  major 
breaking  news  story.  REFLEX  seeks  out  the 
deep,  personal  forces  at  work:  the  love,  joy 
and  delight,  the  fear,  bitterness  and  anger 
that  flesh  out  the  news. 

Such  was  the  case  when  DAY  feature 
writer  Peter  B.  Gallagher  recently  won  first 
prize  in  the  Florida  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors'  contest  for  spot  news  reporting. 
(That's  right,  a  feature  writer  was  spot  news 
winner.)  His  account  of  the  burial  of  a  state 
trooper  was  more  than  a  report  of  a  funeral. 
It  was  the  heartbeat  of  a  small, 
conservative  Florida  town  reacting  to  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  a  native  son  and 
law  officer. 

REFLEX  goes  beyond  the  story  of  man  as 
a  rational  creature,  probes  his  emotional 
nature  and  reports  the  encompassing  story. 
A  new  direction  in  journalism. 


REFLEX.  Reporting  the  human  condition 


#'1.  Ilrlpraburci  ulimrs 

FIORIDA  S  SEST  NEWSPAPER 

E\eninp[  Independent 

People  Poper 


490  First  Avenue  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33701 


JULY 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  Agri-Business,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 

versity. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar, 

O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar  for 
Weekly  and  Small  Daily  Newspapers.  O  Hare  Airport.  Chicago,  III. 
24-26 — Mississippi  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel.  Biloxi.  Miss. 

24-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Pinehurst  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  N.C. 

28- August  1 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 

tute  Training  Seminar,  Easton,  Pa. 

29- August  1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Pfis- 

ter  Hotel  and  Tower,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 


AUGUST 

4-8 — Photo  Communications  75.  Color  Workshop  in  Photojournalism  for 
college  credit,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

10-12 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  The  City  Editor's  Job,  Georgia  State 

U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar.  Direct  Plate  Quality 

Control,  Easton,  Pa, 

13- 16 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assn.  Convention, 

Bessborough  Hotel.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

14- 16 — West  Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Lakeview  Country  Club, 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

16- 19 — Assn,  for  Education  in  Journalism  Annual  Convention,  Carleton 

University,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

17- 20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives.  Wentworth  by 

the  Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

25-29 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Management  Orienta¬ 
tion  to  New  Technology,  Easton,  Pa. 

27-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium,  Marriott  Hotel,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 

6- 9 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buck  Hill  Inn,  Buck 

Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

7- 10 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Living  with  Less  Energy,  Georgia  Insti¬ 

tute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7-10 — ANPA  Foundation  for  Newspaper  Journalists:  Making  Statistics 
Come  Alive  for  Readers,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

7-11 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Summer  Melting,  Harrah's  Club  & 
Hotel,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  Board  of  Directors  Meeting, 
Rock  Lake  Lodge,  Table  Rock  Lake,  Mo. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Meadowlands  Hilton  Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

11- 14 — New  York  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention,  Mohawk  Mountain  House, 

New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Senator  Hotel,  Sac¬ 

ramento,  Calif. 

13 -  National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Meeting  for  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Indiana.  Ramada  Inn,  Frontier  Town  near  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

13-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

16 -  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings,  Van¬ 

couver,  B.C. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  LeClaire  Hotel,  Moline, 

III. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Fontainebleau.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

21-23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Marriott  Hotel,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  III. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Marriott  Inn,  Col¬ 
umbus.  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Reg¬ 
ion  Conference.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club.  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 
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Our  keyboard  is  playing  your  song. 


The  PRO  from  AKI.  The  reprogram¬ 
mable  PROseries  from  AKI  is  an  input/ 
edit  terminal  that  will  play  almost  any 
typesetter’s  tune.  In  fact,  all  it  usually 
takes  for  the  PRO  to  learn  the  words 
to  any  popular  typesetting  equipment  is 
a  quick  change  of  program  tapes.  So, 
if  you’re  driving  a  VIP  in  the  morning, 
and  a  Pacesetter  in  the  afternoon,  one 
input  terminal  can  do  the  job  and  never 
skip  a  beat. 

Also  the  PRO  is  smart  enough  to 
serve  as  a  backup  terminal  if  your  shop 
should  ever  suffer  a  major  systems 


breakdown.  The  PROcount  and  PRO- 
comp,  (the  counting  and  non-counting 
versions  of  the  PROseries),  both  have  a 
no-output  papertape  search  mode. 
They  also  share  an  exclusive  split 
screen  capability  that  lets  you  display 
one  copy  block  on  the  top  half  of  the 
CRT,  while  rapidly  searching  input  copy 
on  the  rest  of  the  screen. 

The  PROseries  is  the  most  versa¬ 
tile,  low-priced  reprogrammable  input/ 
edit  system  you  can  buy . . .  meisic  to  the 
ears  of  any  plant  manager  looking  for 
economical  solutions  to  daily  produc¬ 
tion  problems. 


For  more  information  on  the  entire 
PROseries,  write  us  at  Automix  Key¬ 
boards,  Inc.,  42001 50th  N.E.,  Redmond, 
WA  98052.  (206)  883-1000. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


'tour  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  atx)ut  auto, 
home,  life,  or  ofher  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  wilt  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away  If  we  don  t  know  the 
answers,  we  II  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world's 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we  ll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories 
Next  time,  why  don  t  you'?’ 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines _  I 

By  Lenora  Williamson  | 

NOW  AND  THEN  THERE’S  A  LOT  OF  TRASHY  NEWS  and 

then  a^ain  soinetiines — as  recently  at  a  townhouse  on 
Dumbarton  Avenue,  X.K.,  in  Washington — trash  is  news. 

The  j^reat  ^nrhaj^e  Ki’<d>  has  come  and  >;one,  we  trust. 

I’rohal)ly  the  fiedch  {‘out  reporter/photojirapher  team  S 

which  went  round  to  raid  the  jjarhaKt*  bins  of  the  Xiitiotidl  ■ 

Kiiqiurer  in  laintana,  Florida,  has  scored  in  the  | 

gamesmanship.  They  struck  after  the  Ktuiuirer’s  freelance 
reporter  Jay  Gourley,  stashed  five  bajjs  of  Henry  Kissin- 
jjer’s  curbside  xarbajfe  in  the  back  of  his  car  and  drove  off  the  f 

other  tni<lni>'ht.  .Analysis  of  Henry’s  jjarbatje  is  set  for  pub-  j 

lication  in  the  btnquirer  later  this  month.  j 

.Meantime,  at  the  Palm  Fieach  Post,  writer  Steve  .Mitchell  I 

and  photoKi’apher  John  Freema!i  reported  their  finds:  ' 

half-eaten  pi/./.as,  empty  fried  chicken  boxes,  computer 
printouts  and  file  folders  filled  with  rejected  stories  and 
correspondence.  Mitchell,  ij^norinj;  the  chicken  bones,  filled 
a  plastic  bajc  with  the  folders  and  letters.  His  “^reat  discov¬ 
ery,”  he  said,  was  a  memo  from  publisher  Generosa  Pope  Jr., 
himself. 

The  memo,  dated  Auf'ust  17,  197.‘1,  told  reporters,  editors 
and  writers  the  Knquirer  should  “touch  our  readers  souls . . . 
cause  them  to  Kt^t  lumps  in  their  throats,  to  break  down 

and  cry _ We  want  the  Enquirer  filled  with  stoi  ies  like  the 

classic,  “Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.” 

Mitchell  said  that  if  he  had  been  apprehended  in  the  raid 
his  defense  would  have  been  the  same  as  the  F^mjuirer’s: 
that  trash  and  t^arbatje,  once  discarded,  belongs  to  anybody 
who  has  the  stomach  to  jco  through  it  .  .  . 

“I’ll  say  this  for  the  National  Kmiuirer’s  trash.  I  bet  it’s  a 
lot  more  interestinj' than  Henry  Kissi!i>'er’s.  .A  lot  easier  to 
rip  off,  too.” 

*  «  4c 

WASHINGTON  POST  writer  Paul  Hodffe  summarized  the 
Gourley  trash  findings  in  his  pa^t?  one  lead  while  neatly 
insertintj  that  “either  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinsor 
or  his  wife,  N'ancy  .  .  .  occasionally  throws  away  the  .Vcic 
)’(>rl\  Times  unopened  .  .  .” 

.A  Post  editorial  commented  trash-picking  beloiiKs  at  the 
bottom  of  Journalistic  practice,  and  j'enerously  suKKC-'stt’cl 
that  “those  unopened  Timeses  collected  on  Kissiiif^er’s 
doorstep  while  he  and  his  wife  were  away  last  week  on  a 
vacation  in  the  Caribbean,  faithfully  readinj;  the  Times.” 

*  *  * 

“THE  FRONT  PAGE”  feature  by  Ftudy  Maxa  in  the 
Washiiiytoii  Post  Potomac  Mayazine  also  revealed  more 
Kissinjier  happenings.  Five  State  Departmetit  reporters 
have  chipped  in  to  buy  a  two-year-old  horse  they  are  nam- 
in>;  Henry  tlie  K. — suppose(Fly  in  keepinjr  of  tlie  speed  with 
which  the  Secretary  travels.  He  has  yiven  the 
<)uintet  his  blessing.  TFie  five  journalist-owners  of  the  one 
horse  racing  stable  are:  Ftichard  Valeriana,  NliC;  Ted  Kop- 
pel,.AHC:  Marvin  Kail},  CIJS;  Barry  Schweid,  AF*,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Carter,  \’eic  York  Daily  Sews. 

•  *  * 

THE  OBITUARY  OF  ERNESTINE  (CADY)  PERRY  of  We.st 
Dennis,  appeared  in  the  Spriayfieltl  (.Mass.)  Ciiion  July  8 
and  recalled  for  readers  that  the  one-time  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Union  and  Itepublican  once  wrote  a 
column  entitled  “Eat  FtifjFit  to  Keep  b^it.”  This  is  the  woman 
who  was  secretary  to  Calvin  CooliclKe  from  191fi  to  1918  and 
the  woman  who  in  1930  organized  the  U nion’s  first  hinh way 
beautification  contest.  .Mrs.  Perry’s  contest  was  influential 
in  establishing  F'ederal  roailside  improvement  projects  and 
similar  projects  providing  employment  during  the  Depres¬ 
sion.  The  story  serves  as  a  reminder  how  often  some  larger 
projects  and  activities  taken  for  Ki’smted  bejjan  on  small 
scale — perhaps  with  just  one  staffer  on  a  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  MACHINES— Recently  editor  H.  L. 
Stevenson  noteil  in  i’PI  lieporter  that  California’s  gover¬ 
nor  F^dmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.  “stays  in  touch  with  the  world.” 

Down  the  hall  a  few  feet  from  his  office,  two  news  service 
printers  brinj;:  the  governor  all  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.  “He  calls  them  the  reality  machines,”  press 
secretary  Bill  Stahl  says. 
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WE  HAVE  OUR  NERVE 

f 


AND  WE'LL  SHARE  IT 
WITH  YOU! 

It  takes  a  central  nerve  system  like  the  G.  E.  Time  Sharing  Network  for  The 
Birmingham  News  and  Post-Herald  marketing  department  to  bring  the  latest 
data  to  our  advertisers.  Through  this  continuous  market  study  by  Belden  As¬ 
sociates,  the  last  three  years  of  consumer  information  is  a  finger's  touch 
away. 

This  centralized  system  enables  us  to  bring  our  advertisers  insight  into  their 
market  share,  the  demographics  of  their  customers,  store  images  and  other 
marketing  intelligence.  Come  in  and  share  a  little  time  with  us  at 

<3ht  Birmingham  Nem0 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers  (Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 
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6  mo  average  net  paid  Dec  31  1974  25  517 
Renewal  rate  77  49®o 


Standardize  with  ADS 

Otto  A.  Silhu.  pivsiilont  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
and  chairman  of  the  Format  Committee,  told  I.\AE  “the 

latest  issue  of  SRDS  production  hook,  which  just  came  out,  shows 
lil4  different  formats  for  the  1,509  newspapers  listed.  Of  those  214, 
10.‘{  are  ‘one  of  a  kiml.’  ” 

In  the  literature  distributed  by  Mr.  Silha’s  committee  at  the 
meetin^r  it  was  put  this  way:  recent  compilation  shows  that  970 

newspapers  with  eitfht-column  makeup  publish  87  different  for¬ 
mats  and  40  six.es.  One  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  with  six- 
column  makeup  use  47  different  formats  and  'VI  six.es.  Eighty 
newspapers  with  nine-column  makeup  use  24  different  formats  and 
19  six.es.” 

One  needs  no  better  explanation  of  what  has  been  buKtcinK  JkI- 
vertisers  and  their  aKoncies,  what  has  threatened  to  divert  a  lot  of 
newspaper  advertisiii};  to  other  media,  and  why  the  top  echelon  of 
newspaper  executives  has  been  trying?  to  find  an  acceptable  com¬ 
promise  ami  solution. 

Newspapers  and  newspapermen  are  much  too  independent  for 
anyone  to  expect  there  will  be  complete  standardix.ation  of  column 
widths  and  paj^e  six.es  amon^;  the  l,7()0-odd  daily  newspapers.  But 
in  the  .\1),S  (.\<lvertisinK  Dimension  Standards)  prof^ram  a  serious 
and  bold  attempt  has  been  ma<le  to  reduce  the  problem  to  manaffe- 
able  proportions. 

This  is  no  time  for  hard-nosed  independence.  It  is  a  time  for 
compromise  and  cooperation  for  the  ^ood  of  all  newspapers  and  for 
each  one  individually. 

Sort  of  a  giant  step 

Completely  aside  from  the  technolojjical  achievements  of  the 
joint  U.S.-Soviet  space  probe,  this  exercise  in  “detente”  has  made  a 
step,  sort  of  a  Kiant  step,  forward  in  communications. 

From  the  betrinnin^r  of  our  space  projjram,  the  U.S.  public  and 
the  world  has  ha<l  a  front  row  seat  at  our  launchings  through  press 
representatives  on  hand  at  the  scene  and  through  live  television 
pro}>:rammin}!:. 

The  Soviet  program  has  been  developed  typically  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  its  secrecy.  No  press,  no  instant  communications,  and 
no  television  until  after  the  launches  had  proved  successful.  Even 
the  Russian  peoj)le  were  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  ijroceedin^fs  at  Cape  Canaveral  were  open  to  all,  as  usual, 
but  the  Soviets  kept  the  foreij^n  press  away  from  the  launchinj;  pad. 

The  most  important  chanjje  was  that  for  the  first  time  the  Fius- 
sian  people,  and  the  world,  were  able  to  see  live  a  television  broad¬ 
cast  of  a  launching?  in  projjress.  It  is  a  }>:iant  step  for  the  people  of 
Russia  towards  a  more  free  exchange"  of  information  within  and 
without  the  country  and  we  hope  there  will  be  others  like  it  to 
come. 

Trashcan  journalism 

Just  as  an  era  of  checkbook  journalism  may  have  been  nipped  in 
the  hud  by  the  protestinj;  cries  from  responsible  journalists  over 
the  cash  payment  to  Haldeman  for  a  television  interview,  we  hope 
an  era  of  ti’ashcan  journalism  will  be  sidetracked  by  the  revulsion 
of  responsible  editors.  Pawinj;  throuj>:h  someone  else’s  frarbafje  is  a 
revolting  exercise  and  doinj?  so  in  the  name  of  journalism  makes  it 
none  the  less  so. 
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letters 

AUDIT  AMENDMENT 

Re  your  article  “Group  formed  to 
oppose  A.B.C.  audit  amendment”  (E&P, 
June  28,  1975)”.  .  . 

The  intensity  of  feeling  about  this 
proposed  reporting  modification  contin¬ 
ues  to  mystify  me.  Under  the  previously 
proposed  change,  newspaper  “bulk  sales” 
would  continue  to  be  reported  in  Pub¬ 
lishers  Statements  and  audited  by  A.B.C. 
And  the  number  at  the  bottom  of  the 
front  page  of  the  Publishers  Statement 
would  be  proceeded  by  a  very  candid 
description — which  contains  a  one  word 
change  in  existing  language — which 
would  say  “TOTAL  PAID  Including 
(instead  of  “Excluding”)  Bulk.” 

The  detail  of  a  newspaper’s  bulk  sales 
would  still  be  reported  in  Paragraph  5 
of  the  Publishers  Statement  for  all  the 
world — including  our  good  advertisers — 
to  see,  study,  and  evaluate  its  interest  to 
them.  So  there’s  nothing  at  all  devious 
about  the  change. 

The  motivating  reasons  for  such  a 
change  were  not  reported  in  your  article. 
There  are  several: 

1.  The  “transient  market”  is  an  im¬ 
portant  audience  for  our  amusement 
advertisers  (restaurants,  theatres,  sports, 
etc.)  as  well  as  our  national  advertisers. 
And  everv  circulation  director  worth  his 
salt  pursues  it  as  vigorously  as  possible 
through  the  single-copy  marketplace 
right  now. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  bulk  sales  in  total 
paid  circulation  offers  the  creative  circu¬ 
lation  manager  (and  his  newspaper)  an 
opportunity  to  expand  sales  significantly 
in  this  key  transient  market  by  merely 
making  it  easier  for  the  reader  ^prospect 
to  get  his  copy  of  the  newspaper.  For 
example,  the  hotel  guest  could  get  a  copy 
at  his  door  in  the  morning  (or  at  the 
desk  when  he  checked  in  during  the  eve¬ 
ning)  rather  than  have  to  make  a  sep¬ 
arate  trip  to  the  newsstand. 

3.  Bulk  sale  potential  offers  us  all  an 
opportunity  to  increase  our  overall  pen¬ 
etration  and  readership  among  available 
readers  and  advertiser  prospects  at  a 
time  when  we  find  few  new  markets 
opening  up  to  us. 

4.  The  existing  reporting  requirement 
— which  excludes  bulk  from  TOTAl- 
PAID — actually  and  directly  discourages 
the  legitimate  bulk  sale  opportunity  (or 
even  tempts  the  circulation  manager  to 
quietly  violate  it.) 

As  I  read  the  comments  of  the  “op¬ 
position  group”  and  their  fears  of  “circu¬ 
lation  wars,  ”  “disaster,”  “abuses,”  it 
was  difficult  not  to  get  the  feeling  that 
the  real  fear  is  increased  competition 
between  themselves  .  .  .  and  that  no 
market  opportunity  is  worth  that  to  them. 

None  of  the  spokesmen,  many  of  whom 
I  know  and  respect,  denied  that  there 
would  be  significantly  increased  sales 
opportunities  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  if  we  encouraged  rather  than  dis¬ 
couraged  bulk  sales.  So  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  all  less  concerned  about 
additional  sales  opportunities  than  they 
are  that  some  other  newspaper  might 


take  greater  advantage  of  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  they  could! 

I  have  a  difficult  time  believing  that 
any  action  by  A.B.C.  members  that  a) 
increases  sales  and  readership  of  their 
newspapers,  b)  has  appeal  for  an  im¬ 
portant  reader/ advertiser  group,  and  c) 
offers  the  opportunity  to  generate  addi¬ 
tional  sales  and  revenues  .  .  .  can  be 
anything  but  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

In  the  same  issue,  the  same  writter 
reported  that  “Circulators  discuss  ways 
to  end  sales  slump.”  If  we’re  really  seri¬ 
ous  about  that — and  manage  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  selling  opportunities  and  not  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  current  sales  status — the 
bulk  sale  reporting  modification  could 
help. 

Lee  J.  Guittar 
(Cuittar  is  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.) 

*  *  * 

TRAINING 

In  October,  1971,  the  American  Asso- 
ciaation  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  was  born.  The  case  of  Al¬ 
brecht  vs.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  had 
been  decided  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  In  New  York  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  San  Francisco,  other  anti¬ 
trust  suits  were  in  progress.  Obviously, 
A.\IND  did  not  create  the  suits,  rather 
the  publishers  had  created  an  atmosphere 
which  certain  individuals  felt  necessi¬ 
tated  bringing  suits  and  forming  and 
joining  organizations. 

No  doubt,  some  individual  distributors 
have  been  difficult  to  deal  with,  but,  to 
some  extent,  circulation  departments 
have  been  culpable.  What  have  they 
done  to  show  their  dealers  an  efficient 
system  of  operation?  1  have  been  in  the 
business  of  distributing  newspapers  for 
twenty-five  years.  Three  months  ago  was 
the  first  time  I  heard  of  a  newspaper  be¬ 
ing  involved  in  an  extensive  training 


program  for  its  dealers.  Today,  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  a  program  initiated  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  dealers’  organization,  Mid-.4merican 
Newsdealers’  .Association,  and  sponsored 
hy  the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  changing  the 
atmosphere. 

A  little  ingenuity  and  effort  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  extensive  dealer  train¬ 
ing  program  which  utilizes  the  experience 
and  the  ambition  of  individuals  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  increased  circula¬ 
tion,  lower  reader  turnover,  elimination 
of  dealer  delinquencies,  lower  dealership 
turnover,  and,  best  of  all,  a  good  working 
relationship  and  understanding  between 
dealers  and  circulation  departments. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  envision 
any  situation  in  the  circulation  of  news- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 

Short  Takes 

The  government  will  begin  by  reduc¬ 
ing  its  own  energy  demands,  eating 
buildings  more  efficiently  ...  —  The 
Welland  (Ontario)  Evening  Tribune. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Stoner  reportedly  told  police  he  had 
ingested  a  number  of  LSD  hills,  and 
could  not  remember  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened. — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

*  ♦  * 

.  .  .  former  Sen.  Harold  Krieger  re¬ 
signed.  to  become  an  Olmsted  County 
pudge. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Included  in  this  sum  were  a  $22  mil¬ 
lion  increase  in  funds  to  keep  the  state’s 
failing  bust  lines  from  shutting  down. 
— The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Authorities  studying  new  ways 
toward  greater  longevity  think  that 
man  perhaps  has  the  potential  to  love 
150  years. — Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News. 
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^  your  local  reporters 
to  long-term  assignments? 


Ni'ws  breaks  fast  in  a  biy  city  and  there's 
plenty  cif  it  You  need  a  lot  of  talented 
lieopie  to  catch  it.  understand  it.  write  it 
and  edit  it  during  a  few  hours  every  day. 
Would  you  haTidicap  yourself  by  sending 
over  a  quarter  of  your  metropolitan  stcdf 
out  of  the  office  looking  for  stories  that 
just  may  wind  up  as  dead  ends? 

Tfie  Nc^w  York  Times  does,  thinks  it's  a 
must,  f^olice  blotters  and  press  releases 
give  you  — and  your  competitors— only 
a  small  part  of  the  news.  Most  stories  on 
government,  campaign  funding,  the 
plight  of  the  aged,  juvenile  crime,  neigh 


1^' 

% 


borhood  trends  and  the  like  have  to  be 
dug  out.  bit  by  bit  by  bit. 

That's  why.  at  last  count.  34  out  of  125 
staff  members  of  The  Times  mefro|K)li 
tan  desk  were  out  on  special  assignments 
that  could  take  their  full  time  for  weeks, 
even  months.  Predictably,  a  few  w'ould 
come  back  empty  handed  But  nuiny 
would  turn  up  fascinating  exclusives. 

It  is  commitmeTit  to  this  kind  of  news  cov 
erage  -  or.  better  St  ill.  diygage  that 
makes  The  Times  so  indispensable  to 
jieople  who  have  a  major  stake  in  New. 
York  City,  l^^rst  year  The  F’ublic  Opinion 
Quarterly,  sjjonsored  by  the  Advisory 


Committee  on  Communication  of 
Columhia  Dniversity,  surveyed  the  high 
est  peirple  in  business,  labor,  govei  n 
ment.  mass  media  and  the  professions. 
It  found  that  99  per  cent  of  these  le<Klers 
living  in  the  New  York  area  readThe  New 
York  Times.  (And  of  these  important 
people  in  a  full  natioTial  samide.  bb  jrer 
cent  read  The  Times  no  matter  where 
they  lived.) 

S).  if  you  want  to  move  the  minds  of 
those  who  move  New  York— or  the 
nation  -there's  just  no  other  place  for 
your  message  like  The  New  York  Times. 


» 


Sl)c  JCctu  Jlork  Simc0  ^ 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 
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Set  up  six  ad  size  groupings — 

ANPA  format  committee 
gives  new  ad  dimension 


By  Darrell  I^eo 

A  solution — at  least  a  partial  one 
to  the  advertisinp;  format  problems 
which  have  plapued  advertisers  across 
the  country  was  announced  in  Denver 
at  the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  sales  conference  July 
15  by  Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
newspaper  format  committee,  Silha  un¬ 
veiled  a  program  called  ADS  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Dimension  Standard.s,  which  is 
intended  to  relieve  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
liferating  formats  caused  by  the  tech¬ 
nology  boom. 

The  plan,  according  to  Silha,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  format  committee,  sets 
up  six  size  groupings  for  advertising 
makeup  dimensions  of  all  standard  size 
newspapers.  This  is  easily  a  step  in  the 
proper  direction  in  the  advertising  field 
since,  as  Silha  reported,  the  variation 
between  newspaper  formats  has  grown 
to  a  mind-boggling  214  different  for¬ 
mats  for  the  1,.5()9  newspapers  listed 
in  the  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Pro¬ 
duction  Rook. 

He  mentioned  that  according  to  last 
count  of  the  214  various  formats  a  to¬ 
tal  of  103  were  “one  of  a  kind.” 

Arduous  task 

This  format  variation  has  plagued 
national  advertisers,  co-op  advertisers, 
and  retail  advertisers  who  early  this 
spring  urged  the  adoption  of  uniform 
standards.  To  meet  this  demand,  Sil- 
ha’s  group  embarked  on  a  long,  arduous 
task  of  coming  up  with  a  set  of  speci¬ 
fications  that  would  meet  the  approval 
of  all  advertisers  yet  still  allow  news¬ 
papers  to  maintain  their  own  individu¬ 
ality  in  makeup  and  design. 

The  ADS  program  recommended  by 
the  ANPA  committee  sets  three  stand¬ 
ard  column  sizes  for  8-  or  9-column 
newspapers  and  three  standard  column 
sizes  for  6-on-6  column  newspapers.  In 
this  manner,  advertisers  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  newspapers  according  to 
which  type  they  fit. 

Under  the  ADS  system,  there  will  be 
six  types  of  newspapers  identified  A 
through  F.  ADS-A  newspapers  will  be 
those  8-  (or  9-)  column  papers  which 
measure  14*4  inches  wide;  ADS-B 
newspapers  will  be  those  8-column  pa¬ 
pers  which  measure  13%  inches  wide; 
ADS-C  newspapers  will  be  those  that 
measure  1314  inches. 


For  six  column  newspapers,  those 
measuring  14%  inches  wide  will  be  des¬ 
ignated  ADS-D;  those  measuring  13% 
inches  will  be  ADS-E;  and  those  meas¬ 
uring  13%  inches  will  be  designated 
ADS-F. 

Reminded  Silha,  not  every  newspa¬ 
per’s  makeup  width  can  conform  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  dimensions  given.  Papers 
that  are  over  14%  inches  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  either  A  or  D  papers,  depending 
on  their  number  of  columns.  For  papers 
between  13 inches  and  14%  inches 
wide,  B  or  E  will  be  the  classification 
code.  Those  between  13%  inches  and 
13%  inches  will  be  classified  either  C 
or  F.  However,  smaller  papers  and  tab¬ 
loids  are  not  covered  by  these  stand¬ 
ards. 

For  any  specific  ADS  classification,  a 
sizing  of  ads  is  given.  For  instance,  a 
two-column  ad  for  an  ADS-A  newspa¬ 
per  would  measure  3%  inches  wide.  In 
this  way,  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  how 
their  ads  should  be  made  up  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Message  clear 

Silha  explained  the  development  of 
this  new  ad  format  standardization. 
“Our  committee  met  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
big  retail  chains.  Their  message  came 
through  clearly.  They  want  our  indus¬ 
try  to  cut  down  those  214  diffei'ent  for¬ 
mats  to  a  small  and  manageable  num¬ 
ber.  They  want  us  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sizes  in  which  they  have  to  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  ad  materials  in  the  form 
of  mats  or  repro  proofs.  And  they  point 
out  that  their  own  increased  production 
expenses  generally  have  to  come  out  of 
budgets  that  should  be  spent  buying 
space,  our  space.” 

When  reaching  this  standardization, 
Silha  said  the  committee  did  not  expect 
standardization  of  all  newspaper  fac¬ 
tors,  i.e.  roll-width,  printed  page  di¬ 
mensions,  gutter  and  margin  widths, 
column  numbers,  column  widths  and 
column  spacing  width. 

Because  of  that,  the  format  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  a  six-fold  classification 
which  members  thought  “almost  every 
.standard  size  new.spaper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Canada  can  fit  into  or  adjust 
to,  while  maintaining  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  appearance,” 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


When  presenting  the  program,  he 
stressed  the  ADS  referred  only  to 
the  sizes  in  which  papers  make-up  their 
ads,  not  to  the  number  of  columns  or 
the  makeup  of  news  and  editorial  mat¬ 
ter.  “.\lso  our  recommendations  relate 
to  makeup  and  not  to  the  printed  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  newspaper  page. 
Nearly  half  the  newspapers  produced  by 
photocomposition,  and  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  from  stereotype  mats, 
make  up  their  pages  at  a  larger  size 
than  they  finally  print.” 

Urges  speed 

After  presenting  the  ADS  system, 
Silha  urged  papers  to  “quickly  adjust 
their  ad  makeup  dimensions  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  we  (ANPA)  are  publishing  .  .  .” 
Since  copies  are  being  sent  with  a  non¬ 
technical  explanation  to  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  Silha 
urged  “.  .  .  every  newspaper  publisher, 
advertising  director  and  production  di¬ 
rector  to  study  this  table,  to  review  his 
own  makeup  specifications  against  it, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
his  own  paper’s  production  standards 
into  line  with  the  ads,  if  they  already 
do  not  conform.” 

Silha  said  that  most  papers  can  spec¬ 
ify  acceptable  national  ad  sizes  from 
one  of  the  six  Ads  sizes  and  therefore 
the  system  would  result  in  “little  or  no 
additional  expense  to  the  vast  majority 
of  newspapers.”  He  admitted  that  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  papers  would  have  to  alter 
their  current  sizes  to  fit  with  the  rec¬ 
ommended  Ads  system,  but  he  said,  “It 
will  be  a  worthwhile  investment  for 
them  to  consider.” 

He  added  that  even  with  this  type  of 
standardization,  materials  from  ad 
agencies  may  not  conform.  “The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  AAAA  and  the 
Printing  Platemakers  .4ssociation  have 
gone  with  a  three-way  system  to  ac¬ 
commodate  both  the  eight  and  nine- 
column  papers  and  the  six-column  pa¬ 
pers.”  ADS-A,  R  and  C,  he  said,  con¬ 
form  perfectly  with  the  AAAA  and 
PPA’s  A,  B  and  C  standards.  For  six- 
column  papers,  he  said  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  their  materials  can  be 
fitted  or  floated  within  the  ads  frame¬ 
work  have  been  provided. 

“The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  reduce 
the  number  of  variations  for  every  na¬ 
tional  ad  to  two  or  three  sizes,”  he  said. 

Silha  warned  also  that  one  objective 
of  ADS  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
float  (white  space  added  to  fit)  around 
an  ad  to  a  minimum.  “Many  papers 
that  have  gone  to  new  formats  use  an 
anamorphic  or  squeeze  lens  or  other  de¬ 
vice  to  fit  larger  ads  into  narrower 
space,  while  maintaining  their  original 
depth.  One  potential  problem  in  doing 
this  is  that  artwork  can  be  distorted  to 
a  point  that  the  advertiser  no  longer 
considers  acceptable.” 

To  help  communicate  these  standards, 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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In  a  recession  period: 

Make  using  newspapers  easy, 
INAE  convention  is  told 


By  Darrell  Leo 

In  a  year  when  newspapers  seem  to 
lie  faced  with  more  liabilities  than  as¬ 
sets,  Philip  Williams,  vicepresident  of 
operations  for  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  of  the  Times-Mirror  Corporation, 
suRRests  that  advertising  executives 
turn  their  problems  into  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Keynoting  the  115th  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Sales 
Conference  in  Denver,  Williams  said, 
“We  in  the  newspaper  business  have 
our  own  private  anxieties.  .  .  .  but  our 
own  problems  may  be  opportunities  in 
disguise.” 

To  find  these  opportunities,  Williams 
told  INAE  members  to  “roll  up  your 
sleeves”  and  pursue  sales  in  an  ag¬ 
gressive  and  creative  manner.  “Take 
the  outlook  of  both  advertisers  and 
readers,”  he  said. 

The  ad  exec’s  job  is  not  only  to  get 
his  advertisers  confidence  and  business, 
but  to  make  sure  it’s  easy  for  him  to 
use  new’spapers.  Ticking  off  recent 
studies  that  have  shown  the  superiority 
of  newspapers  for  retailers  and  the 
motion  picture  industry,  Williams  cited 
examples  of  accomplishments  made  by 
the  Loa  Angeles  Times  during  the  re¬ 
cession  period. 

Those  accomplishments  included  pub¬ 
lication  of  179  special-themed  classified 
ad  sections,  a  June  graduation  section 
that  contained  not  only  high  extra  ad 
volume  but  4;i,000  names  of  straight  A 
students,  and  the  completion  of  its 
jubilee  classified  annual  sales  contest 
that  helped  turn  around  the  adverse 
trend  for  the  paper. 

‘Attitude  counts* 

“It’s  the  attitude  that  counts,”  he 
stressed.  By  using  all  facets  of  selling, 
i.e.  promotion  and  marketing  research, 
and  using  them  creatively,  newspapers 
can  make  sales  that  count,  he  said. 

He  also  stressed  that  both  promotion 
and  marketing  research  were  integral 
parts  of  the  sales  effort,  not  just  am¬ 
munition  to  use  w'hen  budgets  were  fat. 

However,  Williams  explained  that 
this  year  television  “is  doing  somewhat 
better  than  newspapers”  since  it  is  not 
tied  nearly  as  much  to  fluctuating  la¬ 
bor  and  capital  costs.  Targets  of  the 
electronic  media,  he  said,  include  retail 
co-op,  more  local  accounts,  records, 
books,  movies,  supermarkets  and  retail 
chains.  And  he  warned  that  the  split 
on  television  is  nearing  50/50  with  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising — a  good 
move  for  a  medium  that  has  for  years 
been  tied  only  to  national. 

Television,  Williams  added,  has 
greater  excitement  and  color  as  well  as 


holding  cost  per  thousand  to  influence 
advertisers.  But  newspapers  with  the 
right  type  of  selling  approach  can  show 
just  as  great  excitement  and  just  as 
great  color. 

“Ideas  and  sales  and  profits  all  come 
when  your  attitude  is  positive,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  creative,”  he  said. 

Some  of  those  creative  selling  ideas 
Williams  suggested  were  presented  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  in  its  first-day  multi-media  pres¬ 
entation. 

NAB  presentation 

Led  by  NAB  president  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  the  bureau  staff  gave  three  pres¬ 
entations.  The  first  concerned  the  ever¬ 
growing  health  and  beauty  aids  mar¬ 
ket,  at  one  time  a  firm  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  but  now  a  heavy  user  of  tv. 

According  to  Kauffman,  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  total  money  spent  by 
health  and  beauty  aid  manufacturers 
was  spent  on  newspapers.  “But  we  saw 
five  significant  changes  that  make 
newspapers  a  more  viable  medium,”  he 
said. 

They  included: 

— A  current  demand  for  more  prod¬ 
uct  information  by  the  consumer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mac  Morris,  NAB  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  “Americans  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  now.  They  read,  labels  .  .  .”  He 
added  that  to  meet  that  demand  only 
newspapers  carry  the  information  they 
need.  Over  91  percent  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers  carry  health  news,  and  81  percent 
carry  beauty  news,  he  said. 

— TV  commercials  have  shrinking 
impact  on  the  viewer.  Citing  the  rise 
of  the  30-second  spot  from  19  percent 
of  all  commercials  to  79  percent,  Mor¬ 
ris  reported  that  tv  was  having  less 
impact,  less  recall  and  less  retention 
than  ever  before. 

— The  rise  in  competition  in  the  HBA 
market  makes  newspapers  an  ideal  me¬ 
dium  for  reaching  the  upscale  income 
user,  since  most  newspapers  effectively 
reach  that  segment  of  the  population. 

— The  universal  product  code  system 
will  move  the  HBA  market  to  a  faster 
velocity  with  a  24-hour  span  sometimes 
making  the  sales  difference.  With  this 
fast  a  close,  only  newspapers  can  meet 
the  fast  close  requirements. 

— And,  finally,  the  changing  role  of 
women  in  the  working  world  means  that 
fewer  of  them  will  watch  daytime  tv 
and  more  will  rely  on  newspapers  as 
their  shopping  guide.  The  bureau  found 
that  32  percent  less  working  women 
watch  TV  than  housewives  and  those 
working  women  are  the  ones  who  spend 
more  of  their  discretionary  dollars  on 
HBA  items. 


The  second  NAB  presentation  was 
by  Ray  Greene,  vicepresident,  classified 
advertising,  who  gave  a  slide  show 
called  “A  Touch  of  Class.”  In  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  research  on  16  different 
product  categories. 

Greene  said  that  the  bureau  had 
found  that  four  out  of  10  purchases 
are  preceded  by  shopping  newspaper 
classifieds  and  that  8  out  of  10  who  did 
shop  the  newspaper  intended  to  buy. 

The  presentation,  Greene  said,  was 
important  because  general  merchandise 
was  the  highest  growing  section  of 
classified  advertising,  now  used  by  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  second  medium  before  they 
switch  to  television. 

Leo  Bogart  and  Larry  Goodman  pre¬ 
sented  the  bureau’s  presentation  on 
shopping  centers,  tracing  the  history 
of  the  center  to  early  Greek  and  Roman 
times.  Using  a  study  sponsored  by  the 
newsprint  information  committee  and 
carried  out  by  Response  Analysis 
Corporation,  the  bureau  surveyed  18,- 
000  people  through  both  interviews  and 
questionnaires. 

Among  the  main  findings  were: 

— Despite  gas  shortages,  shoppers 
are  willing  to  travel,  with  only  21  per¬ 
cent  of  all  respondents  shopping  close 
to  home  because  of  the  vicinity; 

— Shoppers  often  travel  to  many  ar¬ 
eas,  but  they  go  to  few  stores  within 
each  center; 

— The  high-income  and  young  shop¬ 
pers  are  the  most  willing  to  travel 
farther; 

— The  need  for  specific  merchandise 
motivates  the  typical  shopping  trip; 

— A  sale  is  still  a  magic  attraction 
for  shoppers  with  48  percent  of  all  in¬ 
terviews  saying  they  shopped  for  sales 
items  regularly. 

Concluded  the  NAB  vicepresidents: 
“Shopping  habits  have  changed.  And 
the  daily  newspaper  fills  the  promo¬ 
tional  needs  of  today’s  shopping  centers 
like  no  other  medium. 

“Newspapers  pull  in  the  small-ticket 
customers  and  the  big  ones.  Whether  a 
visit  results  in  purchases  under  $3  or 
over  $40,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
shoppers  who  ai'e  in  shopping  centers 
today  read  a  newspaper  yesterday.” 

Fred  Farrar,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee,  also  made  a  sales  presentation.  His 
idea:  stress  the  obvious  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  may  not  know  the  obvious. 

Farrar  told  INAE  members  that  of¬ 
tentimes  advertisers  don’t  realize  that 
a  full-page  ad  i.sn’t  always  the  most 
effective  ad-  He  cited  ways  to  dominate 
a  newspaper  that  would  give  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  more  effectiveness  for  his  dol- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Strike  of  major  proportions 
developing  in  Canadian  mills 


As  E&P  Roes  to  press  July  17,  ap¬ 
proximately  .‘?500  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  Canadian  Paperworkers  Union  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  are  out  on 
strike  in  seven  of  the  nine  Abitibi  Pa¬ 
per  company  newsprint  mills.  It  was  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  finepapers  mill  in 
Thorold,  Ontario,  would  also  be  closed 
down.  At  the  newsprint  mill  in  Beau- 
pre,  Quebec,  a  legal  strike  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  until  late  August. 

On  July  16  the  CPU  and  the  Pulp, 
Paper  and  Woodworkers  of  Canada 
went  on  .strike  in  British  Columbia.  A 
third  union,  the  International  Wood¬ 
workers  of  America,  abided  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  request  to  stay  on  the  job 
pending  mediation. 

Nevertheless,  all  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  Province  were  closed  down. 

The  largest  of  the  three  is  the  IWAU 
with  about  .38,000  members.  The  PPWC 
and  the  CPU  have  approximately  12,000 
members  jointly. 

Unions  in  the  B.C.  province  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  one  year  contract  with  a  $1  to 
$1.50  an  hour  increase  on  the  present 
base  pay  of  $5.10  per  hour. 

In  the  Ontario  area  the  CPU  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  one  year  contract  with  a  $2 
an-hour  increase  on  a  base  that  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $6  per  hour. 

During  the  past  six  months  some  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  have  indicated  that  in¬ 
flation  must  be  controlled  and  market 
positions  relative  to  various  products 
be  protected  for  future  growth. 

‘War’  declared 

Union  members  and  their  leaders  see 
an  effort  being  made  to  weaken  the  in¬ 
dividual  bargaining  units  and  say  ‘war’ 
has  been  declared  by  industry. 

Abitibi  wants  to  bargain  separately 
with  unions  at  three  of  the  nine  mills 
this  year  and  states  it  is  not  willing  to 
bargain  for  plants  on  a  common  con¬ 
tract  where  workers  perform  different 
jobs  from  those  of  newsprint  mill  work¬ 
ers.  In  previous  years  Abitibi  bargained 
jointly  with  8  of  the  9  local  mill  unions. 

The  ‘products  of  the  non-newsprint 
mills,  fine-papers  and  building  materi¬ 
als  are  sold  to  different  markets.  Both 
of  these  markets  are  depressed  and  in 
the  case  of  building  materials  almost 
all  of  the  production  goes  to  the  U.S. 
market  which  is  in  a  deep  slump. 

The  union  is  fighting  to  continue  the 
bargaining  pattern  adopted  in  years 
past.  Abitibi  contends  the  union  cannot 
force  the  company  to  bargain  as  before 
since  it  has  separate  contracts  with  each 
local  union  at  each  plant. 

Accoi’ding  to  a  union  spokesman, 
rank  and  file  members  were  incensed  by 
a  series  of  adverti-sements  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
Association.  The  advertisements  were 
placed  in  newspapers  in  major  cities 
and  in  selected  mill  towns. 

Bi-lingual  ads  (French  and  English) 
had  several  themes  with  one  advertise¬ 


ment  documenting  the  fact  that  Cana¬ 
dian  pulp  and  paper  industry  workers 
received  15%  more  in  wages  than  com¬ 
parable  U.S.  workers.  One  of  the  ads 
also  suggested  Canadian  workers 
might  price  their  country’s  newsprint 
out  of  world  markets  unless  wage  re¬ 
straints  were  adopted. 

Newsprint  supply  held  by  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  is  reported  to  be  55  to  89  days. 

• 

UPI  cable  newswire 
debuts  in  Hawaii 

The  United  Press  International  news 
report  for  cable  television  makes  its 
debut  in  Hawaii  July  21  when  .service 
begins  via  satellite  transmission  to 
TV  Systems,  Inc.,  Honolulu  and  its 
10,000  subscribers. 

Roy  Mehlman,  general  executive  for 
UPI’s  TV  cable  services,  said  this  marks 
a  further  extension  of  the  UPI  Cable 
Newswire,  which  now  serves  more  than 
180  clients. 

The  UPI  Cable  Newswire  provides  a 
constantly  updated  15-minute  report, 
24  hours  a  day. 

“It  will  be  the  only  news  report  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  50th  state,”  Mehlman  said, 

‘  that  is  prepared  and  edited  exclusively 
for  cable  systems.  This  service  to 
Hawaii  is  made  possible  by  UPI’s  de¬ 
cision  to  set  up  a  new  multiplex  circuit 
which  combines  teletype  channels  with 
picture  transmission  via  satellite  from 
San  Francisco.” 

• 

Pittsburgh  strike 
conference  set 

A  meeting  will  be  held  Monday,  July 
21,  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  end 
the  22-day  old  strike  by  the  Teamsters 
Local  211  closing  down  Pittsburgh  Press 
Company  operations. 

Kenneth  E.  Moffett,  director  of  the 
federal  mediation  and  conciliation  serv¬ 
ice  invited  representatives  of  the  PI 
newspaper,  striking  Teamster  Local  211 
and  the  International  Teamster  Union 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  mediation  serv¬ 
ice  heailquarters. 

Meantime,  the  Press  is  awaiting  a 
hearing  date  from  the  third  circuit 
court  on  its  appeal  for  an  injunction  to 
end  the  strike. 

• 

Saturday  change 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  will  replace 
its  Saturday  afternoon  newspaper  with 
a  new  morning  edition  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  publisher  Tom  Johnson  has 
announced.  The  morning  edition  will  be 
a  full-service,  four-section  newspaper  to 
be  delivered  before  7  a.m.  It  will  carry 
a  new  nameplate,  “The  Saturday  Times 
Herald.” 
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Detroit  News, 
Union  agree 
on  copy  flow 

A  memorandum  allowing  all  copy 
produced  on  VDT  terminals  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Detroit  NeWs 
to  be  accepted  and  processed  by  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  publisher  and  Detroit  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  19. 

All  scanner  ready  copy  produced  or 
received  by  the  News  and  its  editorial 
department,  including  copy  from  its 
own  bureaus  will  either  be  accepted 
and  processed  by  compositors,  or  at  the 
publisher’s  discretion,  may  be  entered 
directly  into  the  electronic  system  for 
editing  on  VDT. 

Copy  received  which  is  not  scanner 
ready  or  acceptable  and  which  requires 
minimal  editing  will  be  typed  or  per¬ 
forated  by  composing  room  employees. 

All  wire  service  and  syndicated  copy 
that  is  received  by  the  News  scanner 
ready  or  as  direct  computer  input  will 
be  accepted  in  original  and  edited  form 
and  processed  by  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  editorial  department  may  utilize 
VDT  terminals  to  recall  VDT  or  OCR 
scanner  prepared  or  direct  input  ma¬ 
terial  from  electronic  storage  to  make 
editorial  changes,  according  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  section  of  the  work  arrangement. 

Nothing  in  the  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  preventing  employees  who 
are  not  covered  by  the  agreement  from 
retrieving  copy  from  computer  storage 
for  purposes  of  adding  to,  deleting 
from,  modifying,  updating,  and/or  re¬ 
arranging  the  contents  of  such  copy. 

After  arbitration 

The  memorandum  became  effective 
June  18,  and  was  agreed  to  following 
conferences  between  the  newspaper  and 
the  union  local  after  an  arbitration 
award  (E&P,  Nov.  9,  1974)  required 
keyboarding  by  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  union  also  agreed  to  accept  and 
process  in  the  composing  room  material 
received  in  any  form  related  to  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising. 

Part  of  the  memorandum  relieved 
the  publisher  of  any  accumulated  re-set 
obligations  past  and  future. 

In  another  labor  action  a  unity 
agreement  effective  June  12  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  the  International 
Printing  and  Graphic  Communications 
Union  (pressmen). 

Included  were  a  “no  raiding”  policy, 
adoption  of  a  formula  for  resolving 
jurisdictional  disputes  without  recourse 
to  arbitration  or  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  and  encouragement  of  unity  and 
joint  bargaining  where  possible,  or  the 
alternative  (where  the  employer  re¬ 
fuses),  coalition  bargaining. 

The  pact  marked  another  step  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  merge  the  compositor  and 
pressmen’s  unions. 
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‘Meat-and-potato’  issues 
occupy  Guild  convention 


By  Darrell  Leo 

The  nation’s  economic  recession  and 
the  rapid  chanpeover  of  newspapers  to 
automated  equipment  were  amonp 
prime  concerns  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild’s  42nd  annual  convention  in  Den¬ 
ver  July  7-11. 

Respondinp  to  conditions  that  have 
led  to  increased  lavoffs  of  guild  mem¬ 
bers  and  contract  resistance  from  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  guild  delegates  acted 
to  pass  more  stringent  measures  to 
beef  up  job  security  and  wage  bargain¬ 
ing  power,  increase  l>enefits  for  strik¬ 
ing  and  locked-out  members  and  speed 
legal  recognition  for  newly  organized 
groups. 

In  both  re.solutions  and  committee  re¬ 
ports,  guild  members  stuck  with  meat- 
and-potato  issues,  veering  away  from 
such  issues  as  political  involvement. 

During  the  TNG’s  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  committee  report,  delegates  ap¬ 
proved  wage  goals  that  would  be  ad¬ 
vances  to  .$fi]0  per  week  for  top  min¬ 
imum  of  key  classifications  with  a  start¬ 
ing  minimum  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
that  amount  (.?407)  and  to  per 

week  or  more  for  the  top  minimums  of 
other  classifications. 

Stress  job  security 

Guild  delegates  also  approved  that 
locals  stress  job  security  in  current  and 
forthcoming  negotiations  while  at  the 
same  time  demanding  a  money  settle¬ 
ment  that  will  advance  salaries  beyond 
increases  in  living  costs  and  productiv¬ 
ity  and  keep  pace  with  other  workers 
wages. 

A  third  point  approved  under  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  parity  for  all  employees  in  key 
classifications  in  advertising,  business, 
circulation  and  editorial  departments. 
According  to  the  collective  bargaining 
committee  report,  “Locals  should  also 
strive  to  obtain  better  wage  settlements 
for  employees  in  clerical,  business, 
maintenance,  mechanical  and  delivery 
departments.’’ 

.4s  well,  the  convention  approved 
amendments  to  its  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  program  that  would  establish  pro¬ 
tection  against  “no  fault”  dismi.ssals. 
Under  the  amendment,  locals  would 
seek  provisions  “for  any  economic  re¬ 
duction  in  force  to  l)e  by  attrition  with¬ 
out  permitting  speedup  or  imposition 
of  unreasonable  duties  on  any  em¬ 
ploye.” 

The  amended  program  would  also 
provide  for  supplemental  unemployment 
compen.sation  Irenefits  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  employer-paid  health 
and  welfare,  life  insurance,  and  pen¬ 
sion  service  crerlits  for  employes  af¬ 
fected  by  such  economic  dismissals. 

“In  the  event  of  economic  dismissals, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  staff  re¬ 
duction  through  normal  turnover,  vol¬ 


untary  termination  with  severance  pay, 
return  to  i)rior  classifications  and,  if 
still  necessary,  dismissal  in  order  of 
least  seniority  with  rehiring  rights  in 
rever.se  order  of  dismissal.” 

Delegates  also  amended  their  health 
])lan  section  of  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  program  to  include  negotiation  for 
a  health  maintenance  organization  op¬ 
tion  with  the  employer  paying  the  full 
cost  of  participation  in  prepaid  group 
practice  plans. 

Automation  goals 

Concerning  automation,  the  conven¬ 
tion  passed  a  new  set  of  goals  that 
would  seek  employer  agreement  to 
“fully  abide  by  all  regulations  covering 
new  equipment,  to  conduct  periodic  in¬ 
spection  of  such  new  equipment  in  or¬ 
der  to  continually  maintain  govern¬ 
mental  standards,  and  to  conduct  regu¬ 
lar  monitoring  of  such  new  equipment 
with  results  of  monitoring  to  be  made 
available  to  The  Guild  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.” 

TNG  also  approved  seeking  protec¬ 
tion  against  establishment  of  speed  and 
accuraev  standards  in  the  use  of  new 
types  of  equipment,  and  that  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  such  new  equipment  not 
be  the  basis  for  assignment  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  eciuipment. 

During  the  report,  members  also 
moved  to  adopt  the  following  goals: 

— Conversion  of  part-time,  temporary 
and  space  employes’  jobs  to  full-time 
situations. 

— Seek  contracts  that  provide  paid 
leave  of  absence  from  work  due  to  preg- 
nancy-relate<l  disabilities; 

— Achieve  job  protection  including 
protection  again.st  contracting  out  work 
and/or  work  being  performed  bv  em¬ 
ployes  excluded  from  the  contract; 

— Eliminating  discriminatory  con¬ 
tract  practices  by  rejecting  such  con¬ 
tracts  and  forcing  locals  to  return  to 
the  bargaining  table  to  alleviate  such 
actions  and  when  unsuccessful,  inform 
employers  that  immediately  after  sig¬ 
nature  of  such  contracts  locals  will 
initiate  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
to  compel  the  temination  of  such  dis¬ 
criminatory  provisions. 

— Eliminate  mandatory  retirement. 

— Establish  an  industry-wide  pension 
plan,  financed  through  employer  con¬ 
tributions  and  administered  bv  The 
Guild. 

During  the  past  year  of  bargaining, 
the  collective  bargaining  committee 
noted,  “The  two-year  decline  from  The 
Guild’s  record  money  gains  of  fiscal 
1972  was  reversed.  .  .  .  However,  in  the 
face  of  the  worst  inflations  since  1946 
average  fiscal  197.')  money  gains  in  the 
U.S.  did  not  exceed  either  the  dollar 
or  percentage  increases  of  three  years 
ago.” 


“The  general  state  of  the  economy 
has  given  guild  meml)ers  everywhere  a 
double-whammy.  Not  only  has  high  in¬ 
flation  robbed  guild  members  of  hard- 
earne<l  pay  increases,  the  economic  cli¬ 
mate  has  cooled.  .  .  . 

“As  a  result  of  the  economic  down¬ 
turn,  employers  have  l)een  demanding 
economic  discharges,  whether  for  valid 
reasons  or  not.  .  .  ,”  the  committee  re¬ 
ported. 

In  conjunction  with  the  collective 
bargaining  committee  stance,  the  TNG 
finance  committee  easily  passed  an  in- 
crea.se  of  $10  across  the  board  for 
weekly  .strike  or  lock-out  benefits  in  its 
strike  policy  statement. 

However,  the  finance  committee  itself 
ran  into  membership  trouble  with  other 
portions  of  its  report. 

In  a  heated  and  at  times  vitriolic  de¬ 
bate  on  the  financial  status  of  The 
Newspaper  Guild,  members  adopted  a 
program  to  steer  the  union  away  from 
deficit  spending.  The  Guild  approved  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  .206-11.')  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  finance  committee  proposed 
by  John  C.  Edginton  of  the  San  Diego 
local. 

(Continued  on  page  2.3) 

Merger  ‘only  choice’ 
officials  say 

The  prospects  of  a  “new  day  and  a 
new  w’ay”  through  eventual  merger  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  seems 
likely,  though  not  imminent  if  the  pre¬ 
sentations  of  the  presidents  of  both 
unions  are  any  indication. 

Speaking  at  The  Guild’s  42nd  annual 
convention  in  Denver,  both  TNG  presi¬ 
dent  Charles  A.  Perlik  and  ITU  presi¬ 
dent  A.  Sandy  Bevds  delivered  messages 
of  renewed  cooperation  between  the  two 
unions. 

Perlik  told  members,  “You  may  recall 
that  in  St.  Louis  last  year  I  urged 
various  steps  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
downward  trend  in  wage  settlements — 
and  the  quicker  the  better.  Cooperation 
with  the  craft  unions,  I  pointed  out, 
was  essential  to  the  realization  of  that 
goal.  A  way  had  to  be  opened  up  to 
enlist  the  craft  unionists  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  wage  drive. 

“I  reported  that  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  president  of  the  ITU,  A.  Sandy 
Bevis,  had  responded  affirmatively  to 
my  invitation  for  an  earlv  exchange  of 
views.  President  Bevis  told  me  that  he, 
too,  wanted  to  talk  as  soon  as  possible,” 
Perlik  said. 

A  joint  ITU-TNG  task  force,  was 
created  with  instructions  to  develop  an 
eventual  merger  and  eliminate  areas  of 
conflict. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  task 
force,  Perlik  observed  results  have 
been  gratifying,  “we’ve  witnessed  cross¬ 
pollination  of  bargaining  committees. 
.  .  .  we’ve  seen  the  formation  of  new 
unity  councils  and  a  recent  question¬ 
naire  circulated  to  Guild  locals  indicat¬ 
ed  that  more  are  in  embryo.” 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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NPPA  directors 
ban  commercial 
convo  sponsors 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


The  1975  business  seminar  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Association 
has  completed  an  effort  launched  a  year 
ago,  during  heated  convention  debate,  to 
ban  commercial  sponsorship  of  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  sessions. 

This  year’s  board  of  directors  by  a 
vote  of  289  to  109,  changed  the  bylaws 
so  that  a  convention  chairman  “shall 
not  raise  any  money  from  any  business, 
other  than  media  from  which  the  press 
photographers  normally  derive  income, 
and  manufacturers  from  which  they 
normally  procur  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  tourist  industry  of  any 
state  or  province.” 

Following  the  directors’  vote  at  the 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming  convention 
June  23-28,  retiring  president  William 
Strode  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
termed  the  board  action  a  “long  step  in 
the  question  of  ethics”  and  Rich  Clark¬ 
son  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  new  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  board  “had  finally  drawn 
a  line  in  some  of  our  own  business  .  .  . 
the  line  is  debatable,  but  we  have  finally 
drawn  one.” 

Clarkson,  in  noting  that  NPPA  mem¬ 
bers  have  always  had  a  code  of  ethics 
which  they  sign  on  the  membership 
application  form,  said  that  “the  next 
step”  is  for  a  committee  to  review  and 
update  the  current  code. 

A  report  on  the  survey  of  profession¬ 
al  and  ethical  standards  of  news  pho¬ 
tography,  launched  earlier  in  the  year 
with  a  mailing  of  2,684  questionnaires 
to  editors,  NPPA  members,  and  tele¬ 
vision  news  directors  was  anticipated 
by  the  convention  but  tabulations  of 
the  answers  were  not  completed.  Strode 
said  that  the  report  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  publication  later  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Strode  also  announced  in  his  presi¬ 
dent’s  report  formation  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Foundation  with 
non-profit  educational  status.  He  re¬ 
ported  a  pledge  of  $3,000  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation  enabling  NPPA  to 
publish  a  digest  of  the  recent  Rochester 
Photo  Conference. 

Reflecting  the  elimination  of  “sexist 
language  from  the  media”  the  board 
also  passed  a  resolution  that  all  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  association  referring  to  one  sex  be 
changed  to  include  both  men  and 
women. 

Joe  Kennedy  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  photo  department  was  elected 
vicepresident,  succeeding  Clarkson. 

The  association  conferred  its  top  hon¬ 
ors,  the  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Memorial 
Awards,  to  Charles  L.  (Chuck)  Scott 
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THE  RIGHT  TIME.  THE  RIGHT  ANGLE— Montreal  Gaieffe  photographer 
George  Cree  has  won  the  Canadian  Press  feature  Picture  of  the  Month  award 
for  May  with  this  shot  of  a  bilce  chained  to  the  stern-featured  statue  of  Jean 
d'Aire,  Bourgeois  of  Calais.  Cree  caught  the  humor  of  the  angle  during  a  daily 
routine  search  for  features  observed  by  all  Gazette  photographers  to  provide  a 
supply  of  off-beat  illustrations. 


Harvey  Weber,  director  of  photography 
for  Neivsday,  Long  Island;  Fellowship 
Award  to  Dr.  Edmond  Lowe,  president 
of  Edwal  Scientific  Products  of  Chicago 
for  technical  achievement  in  the  field  of 
news  photography;  Joseph  Costa 
Award  to  Michael  A.  Andersen,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
American;  Samuel  Mellor  Memorial 
award  to  Kenneth  Cooke,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server-Times. 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Memorial 
Award  to  (]i€orge  Shivers,  director  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  press  pho¬ 
tography  markets  and  Professor  Cor¬ 
nelius  Keyes  of  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Newsfilm  Cameraman  of  the  Year 
honors  went  to  Larry  Hatteberg, 
KAKE-TV,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

(Editor’s  Note:  A  report  on  the  an¬ 
nual  education  seminar  held  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  area  following  NPPA 
board  sessions  will  appear  next  week.) 


Journalists  in  new  film  give 
advice  to  ‘wary’  businessmen 


By  I.  William  Hill 

With  three  nationally  prominent 
newsmen  helping,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  set¬ 
ting  out  to  assist  the  businessman  in 
improving  his  obscure  image  by  over¬ 
coming  his  fear  of  the  press. 

It  began  about  a  year  ago  when 
Fortune  magazine  emphasized  that 
“businessmen  are  sceptical,  wary,  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  media”,  even  feeling  them¬ 
selves  under  attack. 

Like  so  many  other  problems,  this  one 
seemed  to  the  Chamber  to  be  largely  a 
lack  of  communication.  So,  to  assist 
businessmen  throughout  the  country, 
the  Chamlwr  has  prepared  a  24-minute 
color  film/videocassette  entitled  “Speak 
Up”.  More  than  70  copies  have  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  national  distribu¬ 
tion  to  help  businessmen  take  steps  to 
improve  relations,  especially  with  news¬ 
papers  and  the  electronic  media. 

Moderator  of  the  film  discussion  is 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsn  Tribune.  He  intro¬ 
duces  his  subject  by  reminding  viewers 
that  Americans  are  so  poorly  informed 
about  business  that  they  think  sales 
average  a  28  percent  net  profit,  then 
points  out  that  it’s  up  to  the  business¬ 
man  to  see  the  public  is  better  informed. 

Withdrawn  in  shells 

As  first  advisor,  Jones  introduces  na¬ 
tional  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
Kilpatrick  recalls  that  too  many  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  only  been  interested  in 
favorable  publicity  and,  w’hen  the  going 
has  gotten  tough,  have  played  turtle 
and  withdrawn  into  their  shells. 

“Today’s  business  editor  is  likely  to 
be  trained  in  both  economics  and  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Kilpatrick  says.  “Such  editors 
are  impatient  with  puffery.  .  .  .  They 
want  news,  not  handouts  and  thank¬ 
fully,  many  executives  are  seeing  the 
great  advantage  in  working  toward  in¬ 
telligent  and  comprehensive  coverage 
of  their  business  affairs.” 

Kilpatrick  goes  on  to  say  business¬ 
men  ought  to  examine  their  press  rela¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  both  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  best  policy,  he  says,  is  hon¬ 
esty,  even  when  having  to  put  out  a 
dismal  statement  of  profit  and  loss. 
“You  develop  credibility,”  he  says.  “It 
is  an  as.set  beyond  price.”  Kilpatrick 
also  says  it  should  always  be  the  busi¬ 
nessman’s  policy  to  have  a  spokesman 
available  to  the  press,  and  to  beware 
the  press  junket.  “There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  taking  a  reporter  to  lunch, 
but  when  you  offer  to  fly  the  reporter 
and  his  wife  to  the  Bahamas  to  see  a 
new  product,  you’re  asking  for  mud  in 
the  eye.” 

As  to  practices,  Kilpatrick  urges  the 
businessman  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  media — how  deadlines 
work,  how  space  is  subject  to  editorial 
judgment.  “Learn  about  the  advantages 


of  advance  texts,  embargoed  material, 
timely  photographs,  background  brief- 
ings.” 

Kilpatrick  concludes:  “The  big  thing 
is  to  see  that  we  get  the  facts,  the  good 
and  the  bad  alike.” 

The  third  newsman  appearing  in  the 
film  is  Hobart  Rowen,  business  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Pointing  out 
that  the  reporter  is  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  public  and,  as  such,  is  likely  to 
take  an  adversary  role  in  digging  out 
facts,  he  cautions  the  businessman  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  this. 

‘Tell  the  truth’ 

“Businessmen  must  learn  to  l>e  more 
accessible,”  Rowen  says,  “not  just  to 
send  the  public  relations  vicepresident. 
A  businessman  must  learn  to  tell  the 
truth  .  .  .  even  when  it  hurts.” 

Rowen  described  the  press  release  as 
“just  the  opening  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  businessmen  and  the  reporter  and 
the  paper.” 

He  urged  the  businessman  not  to  try 
and  conceal  news  that  is  bad  news. 
“Good  times  won’t  come  by  newspapers 
covering  up  what  the  real  facts  are.” 

Others  who  appear  in  the  film  are 
C.  Jack.son  Grayson,  dean.  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  who  ad¬ 
vises  businessmen  on  how  better  to  deal 
with  an  educational  institution;  Thomas 
Cookerly,  manager  of  WMAL-tv,  ABC 
affiliate  in  Washington,  who  makes  sug¬ 
gestions  on  cooperation  with  television 
stations;  and  Harvey  A.  Proctor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gas  Company  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  describes  how  his  company  is  train¬ 
ing  executives  to  be  better  public  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  firm. 

• 

FOl  commission 

Connecticut’s  new  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Commission  becomes  opera¬ 
tional  October  1.  It  will  be  comprised  of 
Herbert  Brucker,  former  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  Mrs.  Helen  Loy,  one¬ 
time  Hartford  Courant  reporter,  pres¬ 
ently  serving  as  assistant  vicepresident 
of  the  University  of  Hartford,  and  Miss 
Judith  Lamey,  Glastonbury  law’yer  and 
one-time  law  librarian  and  associate 
professor  of  law  at  the  Wethersfield 
(suburban  Hartford)  School  of  Law. 

The  commission  was  authorized  by 
the  Connecticut  State  Legislature  and 
is  charged  with  considering  appeals 
from  the  public  on  violation  of  rights 
under  the  newly-designated  Connecticut 
Freedom  of  Information  law.  The  law 
is  designed  to  open  up  all  processes  of 
both  state  and  local  government  to  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny.  The  commission  has  sub¬ 
poena  powers  to  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  submission  of  documents 
necessary  to  any  hearing. 


Kennedy  to  introduce 
disclosure  bill 

Legislation  requiring  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  contractual  or  other  financial 
arrangements  between  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  persons  employed  by  or 
associated  with  the  media  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Massachusetts. 

The  bill  also  would  prohibit  govern¬ 
ment  officials  from  falsely  representing 
affiliation  with  the  media. 

In  explaining  his  ideas.  Senator 
Kennedy  said:  “The  problem  of  govern¬ 
ment  agents  achieving  access  to  places 
and  gatherings  by  falsely  representing 
themseh'es  to  be  newsmen  is  not  a  new 
one.  Yet  with  each  disclosure  of  such 
Instances,  the  legitimate  members  of 
the  press  become  subjected  to  distrust, 
and  their  acce.ss  to  groups  and  places 
liecomes  more  restricted.  Likewise,  dis¬ 
closures  of  a  more  recent  vantage  have 
revealed  the  government’s  use  of  paid 
informers  or  agents  who  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  The  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  has  been  particularly 
activ’e  in  this  regard,  and  again  the 
result  can  be  growing  distrust  of  the 
media.” 

Kennedy  said  his  bill  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  government’s  ability 
to  employ  members  of  the  press,  nor 
would  it  prevent  newsmen  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  agreements.  It  would 
however,  impo.se  on  the  agency  involved 
the  requirement  that  notice  of  such 
arrangements  or  agreements  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register. 

• 

FCC  rejects  rate 
petitions  of  media 

News  organization  petitions  asking 
reconsideration  of  rate  increases  grant¬ 
ed  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  for  leased  telephone  lines 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  increases,  which  were  allowed  to 
go  into  effect  March  9,  were  opposed  by 
the  news  groups  on  several  grounds 
(E&P  April  5), 

1.  Increased  cost  to  wire  services  of 
at  least  $750,000. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  A.  T.  &  T.  sub¬ 
mission  asking  the  increase  and  the 
time  it  was  allowed  to  go  into  effect 
was  only  two  days,  and  one  of  them  a 
Saturday,  when  the  FCC  was  not  at 
work. 

3.  No  hearing  was  held  before  the 
increase  was  approved. 

The  petitioners  Included  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  Intemational, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Commodity  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  as  well  as  several  broad¬ 
casting  groups. 

Whether  A.  T.  &  T.  w’ill  be  allowed 
to  continue  the  $365  million  increase 
approved  March  9  or  whether  it  will  be 
granted  the  $717  million  A.  T.  &  T.  has 
asked  for  are  subjects  of  FCC  hear¬ 
ings  now  being  held.  No  decision  is 
expected  for  many  months. 
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Cooperative  study  committee 
expanded  by  women’s  groups 


Three  major  professional  communica¬ 
tions  organizations  are  intensifying  co¬ 
operative  efforts.  At  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  last  month 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  agreed  to  implement  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  joint  study  committee 
with  Women  in  Communications,  Inc., 
and  American  Women  in  Radio  and 
Television. 

They  will  bolster  the  current  level  of 
cooperation  at  local  and  national  levels, 
establish  a  national  joint  public  affairs- 
legislative  action  committee,  publicize 
meetings  and  activities  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  in  publications  of  the  three 
groups,  cooperate  on  professional  proj¬ 
ects  like  career  conferences  and  intern¬ 
ships,  and  extend  the  courtesy  of  mem¬ 
ber  registration  rates  to  members  of  all 
three  groups  for  national  conventions. 

Louise  Shadduck,  former  NFPW 
president,  will  continue  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  cooperative  study  com¬ 
mittee.  Chairmanship  will  rotate  be¬ 
tween  the  three  groups  with  Margot 
Sherman,  former  WICI  president,  as 
current  chairman. 

Delegates  approved  a  code  of  ethics, 
a  study  concerning  cost  underwriting  of 
convention  events,  and  resolutions  en¬ 
couraging  employes  to  participate  with 
employers  in  developing  codes  of  ethics. 
They  stated  displeasure  with  the  recent 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  ruling 
that  “freebies”  are  part  of  a  reporter’s 
salary  and  expected  benefits.  “We  do 
not  believe  communicators  have  vested 
rights  in  gifts,  tickets,  trips  or  other 
similar  gratuities.” 

The  code  states; 

Ethics  code  approved 

“As  a  professional  communicator,  I 
recognize  my  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  has  placed  its  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  work,  and  will  endeavor 
to  do  nothing  to  abuse  this  obligation. 

“With  truth  as  my  ultimate  goal,  I 
will  adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of 
professional  communications,  never 
consciously  misleading  reader,  viewer 
or  listener,  and  will  avoid  any  compro¬ 
mise  of  my  objectivity  and  fairness. 

“Because  I  believe  that  professional 
communicators  must  be  obligated  only 
to  the  people’s  right  to  know,  I  affirm 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be 
guarded  as  an  inalienable  right  of  the 
citizens  of  a  free  society. 

“I  pledge  to  use  this  freedom  wisely 
and  to  uphold  the  right  of  communica¬ 
tors  to  express  unpopular  opinions  as 
well  as  the  right  to  agi-ee  with  the  ma¬ 
jority.” 

Seattle  president 

Jean  Wiley  Huyler,  Seattle  communi¬ 
cations  consultant,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  federation.  She  was  city  editor, 
reporter,  photographer  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  .speciali.st  for  the  daily  Western 
Sun-Everelt  Herald  eight  years,  and 


before  that  was  with  the  weekly  Lynn¬ 
wood  (Wash.)  Enterprise.  She  has  since 
been  special  sections  editor  for  the  Se¬ 
attle  Post-Intelligencer,  senior  editor 
and  public  relations  coordinator  for  an 
international  financial  institution,  and 
women’s  news  and  associate  editor  for 
three  Fournier  newspapers. 

Other  officers  include:  Marlynn  J. 
Holder,  Hollywood,  California,  first 
vicepresident.  She  is  editor  of  the 
Southern  California  Gas  Company  Gas 
News  and  assistant  to  the  publications 
supervisor.  She  formerly  was  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  and  reporter  and  writer  for 
several  other  newspapers  and  publica¬ 
tion  companies.  The  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  is  Martha  Hemphill  Reed,  family 
living  editor  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal. 

Third  vicepresident  is  Eddi- Parker, 
Akron,  Ohio,  a  writer  for  the  Berea 
News  Sun  and  journalism  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Akron.  The  secretary 
is  Elvira  Valenzuela  Crocker,  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland,  a  communications 
consultant,  and  trea.surer  is  Jo  Cart, 
editor-publisher  of  the  weekly  Rayne 
(La.)  Independent. 

Women  as  editors 

Women  shy  away  from  posts  as  edi¬ 
tors  for  some  reason,  Richard  P.  Hro- 
nek,  managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  said  at  a  convention  work¬ 
shop  session.  But  those  who  become  edi¬ 
tors,  prove  to  be  firm  and  fair  and  also 
are  able  to  handle  the  public  more 
adroitly  than  their  male  counterparts, 
in  his  opinion. 

Hronek  added  he  found  women  in 
the  newsroom  needed  less  pampering 
and  had  fewer  ego  problems  than  male 
reporters  and  editors. 

Hronek  indicated  that  since  the 
Statesman  is  a  morning  paper,  the  late 
hours  involved  in  putting  out  an  a.m. 
paper  may  be  a  reason  women  shy 
away  from  the  editor  job. 

He  admitted  in  his  early  years  as  an 
editor  he  did  not  feel  women  would  be 
able  to  walk  into  tough  poolrooms, 
scenes  of  disasters  and  death,  but  has 
since  found  women  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  can  be  just  as  aggressive  as  men. 

Hronek  outlined  his  hiring  practices, 
saying  he  looks  for  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  that  is  short  and  to  the  point,  con¬ 
tains  references  with  complete  phone 
numbers  and  zip  codes,  work  samples, 
and  good  spelling.  Particularly,  Hronek 
added  smilingly  he  looks  to  see  if  they 
can  spell  his  name,  which  is  Bohemian 
of  the  old  world  variety. 

He  said  current  job  applicants  are 
better  prepared  today  than  years 
ago,  but  that  he  gets  30  applications 
for  any  one  job  opening.  Also,  he  noted 
that  only  one  in  seven  applicants  has 
any  real  experience.  Once  an  applicant 
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is  called  for  an  interview,  Hronek  looks 
for  an  inquisitive  attitude,  a  fair  mind, 
a  sense  of  direction,  imagination,  and 
a  sense  of  humor. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  just  returned  from 
China,  told  the  convention  of  press 
women  that  top  leaders  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  will  not  visit 
the  United  States  until  this  country 
cuts  its  diplomatic  and  military  ties 
with  Taiwan. 

Coal  setting  advice 

“I  can’t  stress  too  much  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  sure  that  the  top  peo¬ 
ple  in  your  company  know  your  long¬ 
term  goals  and  what  you’re  doing  to 
prepare  yourself  for  them,”  Christy 
Bulkeley  told  the  convention. 

In  her  position  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saratogian  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  Bulkeley  is  the  second 
woman  news  staffer  of  the  Gannett 
group  to  advance  through  reporting  and 
editing  roles  to  a  top  executive  post. 

She  finds  herself  getting  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  publishers  and  editors  ask 
why  they  can’t  get  women  to  accept 
promotions,  and  of  hearing  women  ask 
why  they  aren’t  being  offered  advance¬ 
ments.  Her  national  studies  show  that 
the  job  turnover  ratio  for  men  and 
women  aren’t  in  reality  too  different, 
bringing  still  another  element  into  fo¬ 
cus;  more  often  now  it  is  found  that 
when  w’omen  are  given  assignments  in 
line  with  their  abilities,  it  does  not  take 
too  many  years  before  they  become  the 
senior  members  of  the  staff. 

She  encourages  all  press  women — and 
other  women  seeking  growth  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  news  business — to  first  of 
all  communicate  their  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities  directly  to  the  management.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  learn  the  details  of  the  job  they 
would  like  to  have,  while  doing  better 
in  the  position  they  now  have  than  the 
one  before  them  accomplished.  “That, 
to  me,  seems  to  be  far  more  constructive 
and  productive  than  endless  debates 
over  who’s  to  blame  and  w’hy  for  fe¬ 
males  being  under  represented  in  most 
facets  of  the  news  business.” 

Prizes  awarded 

Jacqueline  E.  Sharkey,  Tucson,  was 
winner  of  the  $1,000  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women  “Helen  Miller 
Malloch  Scholarship.”  It  is  given  an¬ 
nually  to  a  college  student  in  the  name 
of  an  NFPW  founder.  Sharkey  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  master’s  degree  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  free¬ 
lancing. 

Barbara  Kerr  Page,  columnist  and 
freelancer  from  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  was  top  winner  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  contest,  which  drew  more  than 
2,000  entries.  Runner  up  was  Suzanne 
Ashmun,  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook 
women’s  news  editor.  Tied  for  third 
were  Anita  Richwine,  women’s  news 
editor,  Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio) 
Times  and  Centerville-Bellbrook  Times; 
Dianne  Hardisty,  Hanford  (Calif.) 
Sentinel,  and  Ann  Cusack,  Star-Tribune 
publications,  Harvey,  Ill. 
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Somewhere  into  an  interview  with 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  he  said,  “I’m  happy. 

I  love  what  I’m  doing.  I’m  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  I  feel  worthwhile.” 

His  blue  eyes  and  Southern  sincerity 
tell  you  he  means  it. 

Marbut  knows  how  to  operate  the 
newspaper  as  a  business  and  under¬ 
stands  editorial  needs.  He’s  got  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  a  Harvard  M  R. A.  and  the 
feel  of  laying  out  a  newspaper. 

He  left  Copley,  w’here  he  was  cor¬ 
porate  director  of  engineering  and 
plans,  to  become  vicepresident  of  Harte- 
Hanks  in  1970.  In  June  of  the  following 
year,  Marbut  was  named  president. 

Under  Marbut’s  reins,  Harte-Hanks 
has  moved  from  a  family  held  company 
operating  solely  in  Texas  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  publicly  held  company  with  op¬ 
erations  in  2.‘1  markets  spread  over  nine 
states.  Revenues  have  more  than  dou¬ 
bled,  and  profits  have  increased  three¬ 
fold. 

When  Marhut  came  to  HHN — as  the 
companv  is  li.sted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  —fiscal  year  revenues 
were  $30  million,  and  now  they’re  track¬ 
ing  a  little  ov’er  $90  million.  Since  1971 
net  income  was  improved  96%  to  over 
$6.5  million  in  1974.  There  have  been 
no  flat  or  down  quarters  since  HHN 
has  been  a  public  company.  And  over 
$13  million  has  been  invested  in  new 
technologv. 

It’s  all  apparently  Ixien  an  “up” 
trend  for  Harte-Hanks  even  in  a 
“down”  economy.  Each  quarter  gets  bet¬ 
ter.  Net  income  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1975,  was  $1,460,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  21%  over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  company, 
reorganized  by  Marbut  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  made  ten  newspaper  acquisitions 
and  a  television  buy  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  There  are  now  21  dailies  and 
25  weeklies.  The  papers  are  all  under 
100,000  circulation,  with  little  direct 
competition,  little  or  no  unionization, 
and  high  profit  margin  potential.  HHN 
divested  itself  of  its  only  high-co.st  and 
competitive  paper,  the  Ban  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-Mews,  for  which  it  received  $19.5 
million  from  Rupert  Murdoch  in  De¬ 
cember  1973. 

M  hat's  he  like? 

Enough  facts.  What  is  Marbut  like? 

He’s  smart,  congenial,  down-to-earth 
and  sometimes  does  crazy  things. 

When  he  turned  40  on  April  11,  his 
wife  Berta  had  a  big  celebration  for 
him  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  were 
attending  the  ANPA  convention.  (Mar¬ 
but  is  chairman  of  the  press  communi¬ 
cations  committee  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.) 

“My  wife  made  me  sit  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair  for  the  whole  evening.  I  had  to. 
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I  would  have  gotten  bopped  over  the 
head  with  my  walking  stick,”  he  said, 
laughing. 

“We’ve  got  lots  of  young  people  and 
young-at-heart  people  with  Harte- 
Hanks.  They’re  all  turned-on.  It’s  ex¬ 
citing,  Iwcause  it’s  all  getting  together 
now,”  Marbut  told  E  &  P.  “What  turns 
me  on  is  trying  to  nurture,  create  and 
develop  something. 

“We’re  small  enough  still,  that  every¬ 
body  can  make  a  mark.  It’s  exciting  to 
see  ideas  that  people  have  turned  into 
something  that  work.  I  have  eight  men 
on  my  board.  But  women?  I  like  them. 
We  might  put  a  woman  on  the  board. 
We  have  a  lot  of  ladies  moving  up.” 

Indeed  he  does.  Cal  Tremblay,  presi¬ 
dent  of  HHN’s  Pennysnver  advertising 
publication  in  Orange  County,  Califor¬ 
nia  liecame  the  first  woman  president  of 
ANCAM  recently. 

Marbut  has  put  together  a  four-page 
list  of  34  women  with  rising  positions 
in  Harte-Hank.s.  They  include  Ann  F. 
Faragher,  managing  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Texas)  Herald  Banner, 
Johnnie  Lou  Rosas,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chula  Vista  (Ca.)  Star-Mews, 
Betty  G.  Hughes,  assistant  m.e.  of 
news,  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-Me^vs, 
Jacqueline  Ryl>erg,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Gloucester  County  (N.J.)  Times, 
and  Mary  Sue  Webb,  editor  of  Life 
Mews,  La  Me.sa,  California. 

And  Marbut  noted  he  is  “real  proud” 
of  his  editor,  Greg  Fauve  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  ajid  Times,  who  wanted 
to  get  back  into  newspapering.  He  had 
been  news  director  of  the  Washington 
Post  television  station  in  Miami. 

On  a  $87,500  salary,  Marbut  “is  run¬ 
ning  all  the  time.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  airports  and  running  to  get  to  them.” 
He’s  con.scious  of  little  things:  how  his 
time  and  money  is  spent.  “I  never  check 
my  bags  at  an  airport.  I  save  40  hours 
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a  year  that  way.” 

Marbut  is  so  aware  of  specifics  to 
success.  On  why  his  group  is  working 
well:  “I  think  geographic  and  economic 
diversity  gives  a  newspaper  group  sta¬ 
bility  in  a  recession.”  HH  Newspapers 
are  in  Texas,  California,  Washinj^on, 
South  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jer.sey,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  “I  feel  very 
strongly  about  responsibility  to  freedom 
of  the  press  (“We’ve  got  to  or  we 
would  lose  our  fundamental  reason  for 
being.”) ;  tbe  need  to  enhance  the  fran¬ 
chise  each  newspaper  enjoys;  and  I 
think  groups  need  to  enter  new  mar¬ 
kets  whenever  they  can.  Getting  new 
markets  spreads  economic  risk  and  in¬ 
creases  opportunities  for  employes.” 
HHN  is  known  to  transfer  employes 
from  market  to  market. 

HHN’s  chief  financial  officer,  Larry 
Franklin,  is  very  involved  in  acquisi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  are  others  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  staff.  “We  all  are.  I  spend  a  good 
bit  of  my  time  looking  for  opportunities 
like  everyone  else,”  said  Marbut.  “Our 
criteria:  primarily  daily  newspapers, 
but  we  would  expand  in  tv  in  the  right 
situation.  We  would  jump  at  another 
‘Jacksonville.’  We  want  something  that 
will  give  us  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
over  the  long  run  and  that  does  not 
dilute  earnings  too  much  in  the  short. 
It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  beast 
what  we  would  pay.” 

In  the  last  five  years,  Harte-Hanks 
has  started  three  Saturday  papers, 
four  Sunday  papers  and  five  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  existing  markets. 

In  1970  HHN  had  13  dailies  and  two 
weeklies  in  Texas,  and  KENS-TV  in 
San  Antonio.  In  ’71,  the  Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Mews,  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  News  (now  the  South  Middle¬ 
sex  News)  and  the  Ypsilnyiti  (Mich.) 
Press  were  purchased.  1972  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  the  Woodbury  Daily  Times 
(now  the  Gloucester  Co.  (N.J.)  Times), 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repub¬ 
lic,  the  San  Francisco  Progress,  a  string 
of  20  weeklies  and  shoppers  in  the  San 
Diego  area,  and  the  Pennysaver  opera¬ 
tion  in  Orange  County  and  Los  Angeles 
County,  reputed  to  be  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  direct  mail  shopper.  There  were  no 
acquisitions  in  197.3;  the  WTLV-TV, 
NBC  affiliate  station  was  negotiated  in 
’74  and  bought  last  April. 

“My  dumb  luck” 

Marbut  got  where  he  did  by  what  he 
calls  a  lot  of  “dumb  luck.” 

When  he  was  still  at  Copley,  he  was 
thinking  about  what  it  would  be  like 
to  run  his  own  newspaper.  A  Harvard 
classmate  of  his,  Warren  Batts,  “out  of 
the  blue”  said  he  thought  he  could  get 
the  monev.  (Batts  is  now  president  of 
Mead  &  Co.,  a  big  supplier  to  the  news- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Harte-Hanks’  Marbut  says  luck  helped 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Robert  G.  Marbut 


1 

API  sets  its  first  seminar  for  weeklies 


For  the  first  time,  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  will  become  an  American  Press 
Institute  seminar  subject  during  the 
coming  season,  the  API  revealed  as  it 
this  week  (July  18)  announced  19  sem¬ 
inars  for  the  1975-76  term. 

Like  the  other  seminars,  that  on 
Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
will  be  held  at  the  API  building  in 
Reston,  Virginia  18  miles  w'est  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  will  be  held  February  1-6, 
1976  and  be  open  to  publishers,  general 
managers,  business  managers  and  other 
management  executives  of  paid  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  and  other  non-daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Seminar  schedule 

Here  is  the  1975-76  seminar  schedule: 

Advertising  Executives  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  75,000  circulation) — Sep¬ 
tember  14-26. 

Management  and  Costs  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  75,000  circulation) — Sep¬ 
tember  28-October  10. 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
— October  12-24. 

The  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspa¬ 
per — October  26-November  7. 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion — November  9-21. 

Publishers  (for  newspapers  or  groups 
under  75,000  circulation) — November 
30-December  5. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation) — December  7-19. 


Executive  Editors  and  Managing 
Editors  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) — January  4-16. 

Circulation  Managers — January  18- 
30. 

Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per — February  1-6. 

Women’s  Page  Editors — February  8- 

20. 

Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion) — February  22-March  5. 

Classified  Advertising  Managers — 
March  7-19. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs — March  21-April  2. 

City  Editors  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation) — April  4-16. 

Sports  Editors — May  9-21. 

Newspaper  Personnel  Management — 
May  23-28. 

Management  and  Costs  (for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  75,000  circulation) — June  6- 
18. 

Picture  Editors  and  Graphics  Direc¬ 
tors — June  20-25. 

The  one-week  seminar  for  publishers 
(Nov.  30-Dec.  5),  open  to  presidents, 
publishers  and  chief  executive  officers 
of  newspapers  and  groups  under  75,000 
circulation,  is  the  first  such  seminar 
designed  for  this  circulation  range. 

A  program  that  has  been  conducted 
only  once  before  at  API  will  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  coming  year.  It  is  the  one- 
week  Newspaper  Personnel  Manage¬ 


ment  Seminar  May  23-28.  The  first  sem¬ 
inar  of  this  kind  was  held  in  1973. 

Another  seminar  on  the  schedule  has 
been  given  a  new  name.  Formerly 
listed  as  the  Seminar  for  Publishers, 
Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  the  program  is  now  titled  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000  circula¬ 
tion).  It  is  scheduled  January  4-16. 

The  1975-76  seminars  will  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  series  held  at  the  Institute’s  new 
building  at  Reston.  Nineteen  seminars 
were  conducted  the  first  year,  and  were 
attended  by  552  members  representing 
332  newspapers. 

• 

Adams  will  retire 

Frank  H.  Adams,  57,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  The  New  York  Times,  has 
announced  his  early  retirement  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  fall.  To  date  a  successor 
has  not  been  named. 

Adams  said  he  will  become  executive 
vicepresident  and  board  chairman  of 
the  Adwell  Audio-Visual  Company, 
which  he  helped  found  eight  years  ago. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1948  as  a 
sales  representative  after  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Columbia  College.  He  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of  the  Times 
in  1971  and  circulation  director  two 
years  later. 
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Thomas  Foley,  formerly  assistant 
maintenance  manager,  Miami  Herald — 
named  building  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(P'la.)  Tribune  Co. 


named  city  editor,  replacing  Kenneth 
Olstinski,  retired  managing  editor. 
Glenn  Schwartz,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
Federation — named  state  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Floyd  Tuchscher,  also  retired. 
Carla  Burmesiter  and  William 
Sparacino  have  also  joined  the  News- 
Herald  staff  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters. 


Marci's  Bartlett,  executive  vice- 
president,  Cox  Broadcasting  Co. — ap¬ 
pointed  a  professor  in  the  U.  of  Georgia 
School  of  Jouinalism.  His  appointment 
is  effective  January  1,  1976,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  he  retires  from  the  Cox  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Mark  Dumont — named  an  intern  sci¬ 
ence  writer  at  the  San  Diego  Union 
under  a  program  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence. 


Phillip  Ritzenberg,  design  editor. 
Sew  York  Sews — elected  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Publication  Designers 
Thomas  Jones,  formerly  with  the  1975-76. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record- Journal  — 
named  director  of  the  media  relations 
unit,  home  office  marketing  services 
dept..  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Peter  C.  Smith,  formerly  with  CBS 
and  NBC  tv  in  New  York — to  D’Arcy- 
MacManus  &  Masius  as  a  writer  in  the 
creative  department  of  its  St.  Louis 
office. 


Richard  Curran,  formerly  district 
sales  manager,  3-M  Co. — named  vice- 
president,  sales  and  marketing.  Imprint, 
Inc.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


John  McConnell,  systems  manager, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star — named  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager. 


David  Lawrence  Jr.,  for  the  last  four 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  will 
report  in  early  August. 

Lawrence,  33  succeeds  James  K.  Batten, 
who  will  move  to  Miami  to  become  a 
vicepresident  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  the  Observer's  parent  company.  The 
appointment  of  Lawrence  was  announced  by 
Observer  editor  C.  A.  McKnight. 

Under  Mcknight's  general  supervision, 
Lawrence  will  have  full  responsibility  for 
the  Observer's  news  operations.  Reese 
Cleghorn,  editor  of  the  Observer's  editorial 
pages,  will  continue  in  that  capacity,  re¬ 
porting  directly  to  McKnight. 

Lawrence  spent  his  early  years  in  upstate 
New  York,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  in  1963.  He  then  spent 
four  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
leaving  in  1967  to  join  the  Washington 
Post.  At  the  Post,  he  was  an  assistant  news 
editor,  assistant  city  editor,  and  news  editor 
of  the  Style  section  when  it  began  in  1969. 
From  1969  to  1971,  Lawrence  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
in  West  Palm  Beach. 

Lawrence  joined  the  Knight-owned  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  in  1971  as  assistant  to 
editor  Rolfe  Neill,  a  former  Observer  re¬ 
porter  and  editor.  Two  months  later. 
Lawrence  became  managing  editor. 


Morris  Simon,  publisher  of  the  Tul- 
lahoma  (Tenn.)  Sews — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Edgar  Ray,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  —  elected  vicepresident  for 
dailies;  Larry  Smith,  LaFolleite  Press 
— vicepresident  for  weekly  newspapers; 
Robert  Sykes,  Daily  Post-.Athenian — 
treasurer. 


Hal  Morris — named  publisher-edi¬ 
tor,  This  ireeA’.s  Guide,  magazine  for 
suburban  Chicago. 


Edmund  Midura,  faculty  of  the  U.  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  Dept,  of  Mass 
Communications — to  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  hupiirer. 


Bill  George,  former  reporter  and 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman — named  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Oklahoma 
State  Dept,  of  Corrections. 


Peter  Gruenstein,  bureau  chief, 
Capitol  Hill  News  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. — resigned  to  work  full-time  in 
either  reporting  or  law.  He  is  an  attor¬ 
ney. 

4c  ♦ 

Paul  Levy,  editor,  iriscows/ri  Jewish 
Chronicle — named  an  editor  of  the  Sa- 
tional  Enquirer. 


William  Heath,  associate  editor, 
Marshfield  (Wise.)  Sews-Herald  — 
named  editor  to  succeed  Edward  Hel¬ 
ler,  who  retired  June  30  after  46  years 
with  the  paper.  Heath  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Flagstaff 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun.  Robit.t  Kyle,  for¬ 
mer  general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — 


Mack  Christian,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  Co. — retired  after  28  years  in 
that  post.  Damian  Melanson,  assist¬ 
ant  classified  manager,  succeeds  him. 


Francis  Salerno,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Shore  Line  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Guilford,  Conn. — named 
vicepresident-advertising  sales. 


Margaret  Henry,  feature  editor-  Robert  Vivian,  former  Palm  Springs 
special  writer,  Missi.ssippi  University  bureau  chief  for  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
for  Women,  Columbus,  Miss. — promoted  Press-Enterprise — named  public  rela¬ 
te  assistant  director  of  public  informa-  tions  director  of  the  Milton  W.  Jones 
tion.  Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Agen¬ 

cy,  Palm  Springs. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Barry  Wanger,  former  Hartford 
Times  newsman — named  director  of 
public  relations  and  editor  of  alumni 
Loral  Graham,  writer  for  ‘‘Weekend  publications,  Wheelock  College,  Boston. 
Magazine"  and  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail's  weekend  magazine — named 
editorial  associate  with  Atlanta  maga¬ 
zine. 
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Kerry  Klumpe,  education  reporter, 
Cincinnati  Post — to  education  reporter 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Dr.  DeWitt  Carter  Reddick,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin — winner  of 
the  first  annual  award  for  service  to 
Ivan  Beaumont,  managing  editor,  higher  education,  presented  by  the 

Sebraska  City  (Neb.)  Sews-Press —  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup- 

named  general  manager  and  editor.  port  of  Education. 
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in  the  news 


Gakl  Coopkr,  comment  page  editor, 
LoHisiulle  Times — named  director  of 
student  publications,  Texas  A  &  M  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  also  been  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  journalism  professor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rene  White,  formerly  with  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Bulletin — joined  Basso/ 
Boatman,  Inc.,  Newport  Beach,  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  manager. 

♦  * 

Ronald  Nicodemus,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times — named 
publisher-manager  to  succeed  Henry 
ScHARF,  president.  Charles  Costella, 
on  the  paper’s  advertising  staff,  takes 
over  Nicodemus’  former  position. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gene  Lofton,  advertising  director  of 
the  Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily  Democrat 
— elected  president  of  the  northern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.  Stan 
Barts,  advertising  director  of  North¬ 
east  Newspapers,  Inc. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  southern  division  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Al  Reynold,  Palo  Alto 
Times — vicepresident  of  the  northern 
division;  Jack  Erickson,  San  Bruno 
Herald — secretary  of  the  northern  di¬ 
vision;  Jack  Skinner,  Salinas  Calif or- 
niayi — treasurer  of  that  division. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WiSHARD  Brow'n,  publisher  of  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Jour¬ 
nal — elected  president  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Foundation,  to  succeed 
Rollan  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Reno,  Nev. 

«  ♦  * 

Richard  Sti^ele,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette  —  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees. 
Joe  Dealey,  Dallas  News — re-elected 
vicechairman;  William  Cowles  III, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle  —  re-elected  secretary. 
Franklin  Schurz,  Jr.,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune — re-elected  treasurer; 
Thomas  Fichter,  ANPA  business  man¬ 
ager  and  controller — re-elected  assist¬ 
ant  secretary /treasurer.  Jerry  Fried- 
helm,  newly-appointed  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
ANPA — elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  ANP.4  Foundation. 

3tc  l|l 

Byron  Israelson,  day  city  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram — named 
promotion  manager  to  succeed  D.  L. 
Galbraith,  retiring  after  40  years  with 
the  papers. 

*  *  ♦ 

Malcolm  L.  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — 
named  entertainment  editor.  John  J. 
Massaro,  Courant  state  and  Sunday 
editor — to  travel  and  boating  editor. 
Owen  McNally,  night  city  editor — to 
editor  of  Sunday  magazine.  Stan  Si¬ 
mon,  investigative  editor — to  assistant 
city  editor.  Henry  McNulty,  assistant 
city  editor — to  night  city  editor. 


Daniel  Aquilino  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Washington  Star, 
effective  August  I.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Star  vicepresident  James  J.  Daly. 
Aquilino  succeeds  Lowell  Steele,  classified 
manager  since  1964,  who  has  resigned  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  family  business.  Since  joining  the  Star  in 
1966,  Aquilino  has  worked  in  classified,  retail, 
and  real  estate  sales.  Russell  G.  Alion  will  re¬ 
pace  Aquilino  as  real  estate  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

John  Dougherty,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  Times-lhiion — 
winner  of  an  Alfred  University  Alumni 
Assn,  citation  for  career  achievement 
and  community  service. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  Forbes,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  River  head  (N.Y.)  News- 
Review — to  advertising  manager,  Ta- 
conic  Press  Newspapers,  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Dubill,  New  Jersey  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Petfir  Halden,  AP  day 
editor  in  Newark — winners  of  general 
excellence  awards  for  legal  writing,  as 
presented  by  the  N.J.  Bar  Association. 

V  *  1|> 

Jay  Bowles,  group  broadcast  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  AP  in  Charlotte,  N.C. — 
named  general  broadcast  executive.  He 
was  formerly  an  AP  correspondent  in 
Chattanooga. 

*  *  * 

Louise  Cook,  AP  general  desk  editor 
and  writer  of  the  regular  market  basket 
reports — winner  of  a  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  1974  Award 
for  Excellence,  for  a  series  on  rising 
meat  prices. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eugene  Martin,  executive  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- Ameri¬ 
can — elected  vicechairman  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Council  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation.  Bice  Clemow,  editor,  West 
Hartford  News  —  elected  secretary/ 
treasurer. 
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William  J.  Oertel,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  secretary  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association — awarded  the  first 
distinguished  service  award  in  the  58- 
year  history  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  .Association  for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  areas  of  legislation,  carrier 
achievement  and  recognition,  newspa- 
per-in-the-classroom,  circulation  and 
other  promotion. 

♦  #  ♦ 

Bob  Lee,  managing  editor  of  the 
Enid  (Okla.)  News  and  Eagle — named 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Assn. 

♦  *  * 

Diane  L.  Minarcin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  succeeding  Dean 
W.  Schott,  resigned.  Mich.ael  J. 
Mitchell  has  been  appointed  corre¬ 

spondent  at  Las  Vegas,  succeeding 
Patrick  Arnold  who  has  transferred 
to  Los  .Angeles. 

Xc  *  ♦ 

Richard  C.  Garvey,  managing  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News — re¬ 

elected  president.  Community  Council 
of  Greater  Springfield,  Inc.,  board  of 
directors. 

♦  *  * 

Tony  Blassberg,  formerly  on  advei’- 
tising  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and,  more  recently,  head  of  his  own 
East  Hartford  advertising  agency — to 
Travelers  Insurance  Cos.,  Hartford, 
marketing  services  department,  as  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Bulletin,  bi-weekly  publication 
for  working  and  retired  employes. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harry  G.  Brohen,  former  reporter 
and  editor  of  New  Jersey  dailies  and 
weeklies — to  vicepresident/public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retailers,  Chicago.  Donald 
McEwan,  former  association  media  di¬ 
rector — to  news  director  of  NAR’s 
Washington  bureau. 

*  ♦  * 


M.ark  M.  Murray,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
— recipient  of  Springfield  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  certificate  for  an  award-winning 
fire  photograph.  His  late  father,  Frank 
B.  Murray,  was  assistant  night  city 
editor,  Springfield  Union,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  Sunday  Republican. 

*  *  * 


W.ALTER  T.  Bonney,  65,  widely  knowm 
government  aerospace  information  of¬ 
ficer  and  former  aviation  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
(1931)  who  retired  in  1971  from  Aero¬ 
space  Corp. 
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Q.  WHAT  IS  THE  MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE 
PROBLEM? 

A.  A  crisis  in  medical  care  resulting  from  rapid 
increases  in  the  number  of  liability  claims 
filed  by  patients  and  their  lawyers  against 
doctors,  hospitals  and  other  medical  care 
providers.  Both  the  number  and  the  size  of 
medical  malpractice  claims  are  skyrocketing. 
This  combination  results  in  a  geometric  es¬ 
calation  in  the  overall  costs  for  compensating 
victims  of  alleged  medical  malpractice.  The 
result:  a  threat  to  every  American  who  needs 
medical  care. 

Q.  WHAT  HAS  PUSHED  THIS  PROBLEM  INTO 
THE  NEWS? 

A.  Providers  of  medical  care  are  concerned 
about  the  rising  costs  for  their  professional 
liability  insurance  growing  out  of  the  in¬ 
creased  lawsuits.  This  kind  of  insurance 
usually  is  called  “medical  malpractice  in¬ 
surance". 

Q.  IS  INSURANCE,  THEN,  AT  THE  ROOT  OF 
THE  PROBLEM? 

A.  No.  Insurance  is  merely  a  mechanism  for 
spreading  the  losses  of  the  few  among  many. 
Solutions  lie  in  changes  in  medical  discipline 
and  the  tort  law. 

Q.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAVE  CLAIMS  RISEN? 

A.  Since  1969,  the  number  of  claims  has  multi¬ 
plied  more  than  ten  times.  Since  the  same 
date,  the  average  jury  award  has  almost 
tripled  to  about  $350,000.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  settlements  of  $1  million  or  more, 
whose  inclusion  would  distort  the  average 
amount. 


Q.  WHAT  ARE  THE  CHANCES  OF  A  DOCTOR 
BEING  SUED  FOR  MALPRACTICE? 

A.  A  leading  company  writing  medical  mal¬ 
practice  insurance  reports  that  in  1 969  it  had 
one  claim  pending  for  every  23  doctors  it 
insured.  By  early  1975,  this  insurance  com¬ 
pany  had  one  claim  pending  for  every  9  doc¬ 
tors  it  insured.  The  number  of  claims  varies 
by  medical  specialty. 

Q.  WHY  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLAIMS  RISING? 

A.  In  recent  years  court  decisions  have  tended 
to  broaden  the  concept  of  liability.  People 
have  become  more  conscious  of  their  legal 
rights  and  often  are  quick  to  file  lawsuits  if 
they  suspect  they  have  been  wronged.  The 
so-called  “Marcus  Welby  syndrome”  also 
encourages  people  to  sue  if  their  treatment 
is  less  than  100  percent  successful.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  encouraged  by  contingency  fees 
that  may  take  as  much  as  one  half  of  the 
claims  payments,  an  increasing  number  of 
plaintiffs’  attorneys  are  soliciting  malpractice 
cases. 

Q.  ARE  THE  DOCTORS  AT  FAULT? 

A.  The  number  of  incompetent  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  is  small  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  physicians  in  the  United  States.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
medical  profession’s  policing  mechanisms. 

Q.  HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  MEDICAL  MALPRAC¬ 
TICE  INSURANCE  PREMIUM  DOLLAR  IS 
RETURNED  TO  NEGLIGENTLY  INJURED 
PATIENTS? 

A.  The  amounts  vary,  but  the  estimates  gener¬ 
ally  indicate  that  claimants  receive  a  range 


of  16  percent  to  24  percent  of  the  premium 
dollar  in  the  form  of  benefits.  This  is  because 
the  legal  fees  involved  in  handling  medical 
malpractice  claims — for  both  plaintiffs  and 
defendants — are  exceptionally  high. 

Q.  WHERE  DOES  THE  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 
STAND? 

A.  In  the  middle.  Insurers  are  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  spread  the  mushrooming  costs  at  a 
price  that  doctors  are  willing  to  pay.  Losses 
s  iffered  by  malpractice  insurers  make  it  clear 
that  they  have,  in  effect,  been  subsidizing 
doctors  and  lawyers. 

Q.  HOW  CAN  THE  PROBLEM  BE  SOLVED? 

A.  Some  state  legislatures  have  created  special 
joint  underwriting  associations  (supported  by 
insurance  companies)  which  assure  the  con¬ 
tinued  availability  of  medical  malpractice 
insurance.  But  this  is  only  a  short-term  solu¬ 
tion.  Such  associations  or  pools  reduce  nei¬ 
ther  the  cost  nor  the  number  of  malpractice 
claims.  They  do  not  get  at  the  root  causes  of 
the  problem.  Long-term  solutions  depend  on 
the  legal  and  medical  professions  and  the 
lawmakers  adopting  the  following  measures: 


— Making  changes  in  tort  law  to  reduce  the 
number  of  lawsuits. 

— Imposing  binding  arbitration  to  settle 
cases  out  of  court. 

— Establishing  claims  review  groups  made 
up  of  medical  doctors  and  lawyers. 

— Shortening  statutes  of  limitations  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  filing  of  claims  many  years  after 
discovery. 

— Limiting  contingency  fees  to  reduce  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  trial  lawyers. 

— Establishing  legal  standards  that  will  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  malpractice  and  un¬ 
successful  treatment. 

Q.  HOW  DOES  THE  PUBLIC  THINK  THE  MEDI¬ 
CAL  MALPRACTICE  PROBLEM  SHOULD  BE 
SOLVED? 

A.  According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  public  wants  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  to  be  more  effective  in  getting  rid  of  in¬ 
competent  doctors.  Another  80  percent 
would  place  limits  on  lawyers’  contingency 
fees;  62  percent  would  place  ceilings  on  the 
amounts  that  a  jury  could  award  in  malprac¬ 
tice  suits;  59  percent  favor  a  five-year  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitations  for  the  filing  of  malpractice 
actions,  and  57  percent  favor  settling  such 
suits  out  of  court  through  arbitration  panels. 


For  more  background  on  this  problem,  contact: 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 
1 1 0  William  Street 
New  York,  New  York  1 0038 
(212)  233-7650 

3070  Presidential  Drive  27  School  Street  1777  Fidelity  Union  Tower  1 21 8  Third  Avenue 

Atlanta.  Georgia  30340  Suite  305  1507  Pacific  Seattle,  Washington  98101 

(404)451-8451  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  Dallas,  Texas  75201  (206)624-3330 

400  San  Jacinto  Building  (617)  227-8877  (214)741-5195  626  National  Press  Building 

9th  &  San  Jacinto  1 75  West  Jackson  Boulevard  400  Montgomery  Street  Fourteenth  and  F  Streets,  N.W. 

Austin,  Texas  78701  Chicago,  Illinois  60604  San  Francisco,  California  94104  Washington,  D.C.  20045 

(512)476-7025  (312)922-5584  (415)392-3185  (202)347-3929 


‘User  Groups’  proliferate— 
transfer  methods  changing 


The  i)rocess  of  “Information  Trans¬ 
fer”  has  been  chanpinp  over  the  past 
ten  years  and  has  brought  within  the 
newspaper  industry  a  distinct  method 
of  communication  between  individuals 
who  interact  with  computer  systems. 

These  individuals  opt  for  direct  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  similar  i)rob- 
lems  and  are  l)ecominp  reluctant  to  ex¬ 
pend  time  listening  to  information  that 
mav  l>e  of  marginal  interest. 

Thus  the  growth  of  the  “User  group” 
designed  to  permit  individuals  using  the 
same  computer  systems  to  transfer  in¬ 
formation  in  a  structured  environment. 

At  the  recent  .4NP.\  RI  conference 
a  group  of  prominent  technologists, 
representing  newspapers  currently  us¬ 
ing  Hendrix  3400  or  Hendrix  O.'iOO  text 
editing  systems,  decided  to  organize  a 
“Hendrix  User  Group”. 

Eight  newspapers 

Representatives  from  eight  newspa¬ 
pers — Chiriifjo  Trihmte.  Ddifton  Xewn, 
Detroit  Xeien,  Knoxville  Neivn-Senthtel, 
Loufj  Beach  Press-Telegram,  Miami 
Herald,  Seattle  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  all  Hendrix  3400  systems 
users— established  goals  of  the  group 
during  the  organizational  meeting.  One 
is  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
problems  ar;.«ing  from  the  use  of  Hen¬ 
drix  systems  and  for  hearing  how  mem¬ 
bers  solved  or  tried  to  solve  problems. 

The  group  will  be  comprised  of  sys¬ 
tems  u.sers  onlv  and  will  not  include 
users  of  stand-alone  equipment,  because 
it  was  thought  there  would  be  little  in 
common  l)otween  systems  users  and 
stand-alone  eciuipment  users. 

The  organizational  group  requested 
that  at  least  one  editorial  and  one  data 
processing  production  repre.sentative  be 
sent  from  each  member  newspaper.  Any 
number  of  individuals  from  member 
newspapers  may  attend  the  meetings 
but  each  news]iai)er  will  have  one  vote 
in  deciding  group  policies. 

Michael  H.  Maharry  of  the  Detroit 
News  was  elected  i)resident,  and  John 
Jansson  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
elected  secretary.  Steven  Silver,  vice- 
president  marketing  for  the  Hendrix 
company,  indicated  the  company  will 
send  a  representative  to  meetings. 

The  first  formal  meeting  is  scheduled, 
tentatively,  for  Septemlier  19  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ollier  user  groups 

Two  other  user  groups  also  met  dur¬ 
ing  the  RH  conference.  Over  170  pro¬ 
duction  and  systems  executives  attended 
the  Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group 
which  has  members  whose  newspapers 
use  the  various  systems  supplied  by 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC). 

The  group  employs  a  format  which 
stresses  “the  audience  is  the  program.” 
.Audience  participation  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  sessions  are  developed  around  a 


special  sound  system  that  includes  a 
portable,  wireless  FM  microphone  for 
everyone  at  the  meeting. 

All  the  member  has  to  do  is  grab 
the  mike,  pu.sh  a  swatch  and  talk.  This 
wireless  system  encourages  audience 
participation  and  creates  an  extensive 
exchange  of  information. 

The  summer  program  this  year  paral¬ 
leled  the  .4NP.4/RI  conference  by  high 
lighting  some  of  the  equipment  and 
systems  that  were  to  be  shown  in  the 
exhibit  hall. 

Outside  suppliers 

Representatives  from  a  number  of 
suppliers  with  systems  both  competitive 
and  non-competitive  with  DEC  w’ere 
invited  to  explain  the  design  and  ap¬ 
plication  aspects  of  their  products. 
The  suppliers  w’ere:  ECRM;  Com- 
pugraphic;  Computype;  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems;  La.ser  Graphic  Systems; 
EOCOM  and  Autologics.  The  systems 
project  manager  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Bernard  Lazarchak,  described  the 
Tal-Star  T-4000  editorial  system  that 
is  currently  being  installed  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Executives  from  the  DEC  organiza¬ 
tion  gave  a  recap  of  DEC’s  activities 
in  the  areas  of  software,  hardware  and 
also  discussed  the  new’  products  that 
W’ere  being  introduced  at  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  PDP-11  users  panel  reported  on 
the  present  “state-of-the-art”  of  this 
system  and  had  as  panel  members; 
Richard  Fox,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une’,  Ivan  Mims,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer’,  John  Gabriel  and  Fred 
E.  Weimer  from  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocate  and  State  Times. 

Mims  told  the  members  that  three 
editions,  prior  to  the  meeting,  had  been 
produced  with  the  new’  Version  III 
softw’are  and  all  indications  w’ere  that 
the  programs  performed  as  promised. 

The  ANPA  dummying  program, 
know’n  as  Layout  8,  was  described  by 
two  users,  Don  Schonfeld  of  .41exan- 
dria.  La.,  and  Joseph  Junker  of  the 
Gannett  Group. 

Schonfeld  said  since  May  19  his 
paper  had  been  using  the  program  on  a 
daily  basis  with  success. 

The  winter  meeting  will  revert  to 
the  format  used  previously  w’hich  in¬ 
cludes  the  examination  of  systems  and 
how’  they  can  be  applied  in  the  new’s- 
paper  industry.  The  meeting  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  .\tlanta,  Ga.,  in  Januarv  of 
1976. 

The  Star  Xylogics  User  Grom  had 
over  50  participants  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  new  applications,  serv¬ 
ice  and  maintenance,  and  softw’are  op¬ 
portunities.  Members  are  users  of  any 
of  the  Star/ Xylogics  Copy  Processing 
Systems.  The  group  also  investigated 
jiossible  establishment  of  a  user  li¬ 
brary  of  RPG-II  programs. 


Arnold  Silverman,  president  of 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems,  discussed  the 
merger  of  Star  and  Photon  and  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  the  new’  company,  Dymo 
Graphic  Systems. 

The  w’inter  meeting  is  planned  for 
January  15-16  in  Chicago  and  any 
user  of  a  CPS  system  may  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  Paul  McCue.  president  of  the 
Star/Xylogics  User  Group,  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

• 

San  Jose  switches 
to  new  process 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  made  the 
switch  to  a  narrower  55-inch  paper 
roll,  100  percent  cold  type  and  direct 
printing  on  July  14. 

Keeping  the  eight-column  display  ad¬ 
vertising  format,  the  newspapers  will 
use  a  new’  six-column  editorial  scheme. 
Classified  pages  will  remain  nine  col¬ 
umns. 

System  Integrater  Inc.  of  Sacramento 
developed  the  softw’are  and  supplied 
the  computer  hardw’are  for  the  new’ 
process.  Using  Delta-Data  video  display 
tubes,  the  system  also  incorporates 
ECRM  scanners.  Autologic  APS4  pho¬ 
tocomposition  machines,  the  NAPP 
method  for  producing  plastic  plates  and 
the  DiAcro  press-plate  saddle. 

• 

FCC  delays  cable-TV 
nonbroadcast  services 

In  1972  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruled  that  cable-TV  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  100  large.st  TV  markets 
must  furnish  communications  for  non¬ 
broadcast  uses,  such  as  marketing, 
meter  reading  and  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  of  newspapers,  and  undertake 
other  upgrading,  with  all  improvements 
due  by  March  31,  1977. 

The  FCC,  in  studying  the  present 
state  of  the  cable-TV  industry,  has 
decided  to  suspend  the  1977  deadline. 
The  FCC  has  also  requested  comments 
on  whether  the  deadline  should  be  post¬ 
poned  or  eliminated  entirely.  Interested 
parties  have  until  August  18  to  express 
their  view’s. 


Weekend  make-up 
uses  date-tied  logo 

A  recent  make-over  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin  has 
taken  the  w’ords  “Saturday,”  “Sunday” 
and  “Holiday”  into  prominent  use  in 
the  new’spapers’  logotype.  Now’  the  pa¬ 
per  on  the  days  indicated  will  print  the 
w’ords  “the  S.\TURDAY  Press  and 
Sun-Bulletin”  to  clearly  identify  the 
paper’s  new’  consolidation. 

Early  reports  from  the  Gannett 
New’spaper  finds  that  readers  liked  the 
new'  look,  which  identified  the  paper 
and  date  as  an  easy  reminder. 
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Perlik  re-elected 
Guild  president 

Charles  A.  Perlik  was  re-elected  to 
another  two-year  term  as  president  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  union’s 
annual  convention  in  Denver  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote. 

He  ran  unopposed.  Rejoining  him  will 
be  international  secretary-treasurer 
Robert  Crocker,  who  also  ran  unop¬ 
posed. 

Elected  at  the  convention  were;  War¬ 
ren  E.  Howard,  Washington-Baltimore 
local,  Region  II  vicepresident;  Diane 
Woodstock,  Madison  local.  Region  III 
vp;  Hugh  H.  Harrison,  Pacific-North¬ 
west  local.  Region  IV,  vp;  Betsy  Wade, 
New  York  local.  Region  V;  and  Roger 
L.  Stonebanks,  Victoria  local,  Canadian 
West  Region  vp. 

Contested  posts  which  will  be  resolved 
in  a  union-wide  referendum  include  in¬ 
ternational  chairperson  with  incumbent 
Barney  Peterson  versus  Phillip  M. 
Kadis  of  the  Washington-Baltimore  lo¬ 
cal.  Regional  vicepresidential  races  in¬ 
clude  Region  I,  Eugene  B.  Jones,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  against  incumbent  Edward  J. 
Schrode  of  Wilkes-Barre;  and  Canadian 
East  Region,  Sterling  Taylor,  Montreal 
local,  against  Jim  Robinson,  Toronto 
local. 


Guild  convention 

(Continued  front  page  12) 


Edginton’s  recommendation  called  for 
the  union’s  international  executive 
board  to  “study  the  servicing  and  fiscal 
problems  of  TNG’s  defense  fund  and 
general  fund,  including  that  of  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  deficits,  and  report 
to  the  1976  convention  on  how  best  to 
finance  a  viable  program  within  our 
income.” 

His  proposal  was  approved  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  a  minority  report  submitted 
by  Brian  L.  Flores  of  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  local.  His  report — a  surprise 
to  the  finance  committee — allegedly 
charged  The  Guild  with  painting  a 
“rosy”  view  of  its  financial  status  that 
Flores  said  was  far  from  the  truth. 

Flores  said,  “It  is  difficult  to  quarrel 
with  such  an  apparently  rosv  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  world  of  guild  finances 
(referring  to  the  officers’  report  on  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration)  but  the  real 
truth,  found  further  on  in  the  report 
is  that  the  guild  is  flying  high  on  the 
paper  airplane  of  deficit  spending.” 

Criticized  during  debate  for  what 
some  guild  members  called  flamboyant 
and  possibly  injurious  rhetoric,  Flores 
said,  “Paper  transactions  have  already 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  real  money  in  The  Guild’s  defense 
fund  below  the  million  dollar  level.  This 
is  not  what  the  membership  of  The 
Guild  thinks  the  state  of  The  Guild’s 
finances  is  and  this  was  not  the  intent 
of  past  conventions  which  set  about  to 
build  a  $2  million  defense  fund.” 

His  minority  report  was  soundly  de¬ 
feated  in  roll-call  vote,  substituting 


Edginton’s  recommendation  instead. 

Meanwhile,  the  finance  committee 
adopted  other  recommendations  that 
passed  The  Guild  membership  by  voice 
vote.  These  included: 

Adopt  a  1975-76  general  fund  income 
estimate  of  $1,464,230  which  assumes 
average  monthly  per  capita  apportion¬ 
ment  of  $3,564  for  two  months  and 
$3,876  for  10  months  and  also  assumes 
an  average  of  29,900  employed-member 
per  capitas. 

Adopt  a  1975-76  general  fund  budget 
of  $1,455,985; 

And,  finally,  that  the  loan  to  I^os 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  strikers  be 
written  off  by  the  excess  over  the  $2 
million  dollar  mark  when  the  interna¬ 
tional  defense  fund  assets  exceed  $2 
million  dollars.  Currently  the  loan  to¬ 
tals  $345,580. 

Through  resolutions  passed  in  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  The  Guild  also: 

— Endorsed  and  supported  observance 
of  the  International  Women’s  Year  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  United  Nations,  calling 
upon  locals  to  participate  and  urge 
their  governments  (both  U.S.  and 
Canadian)  to  implement  the  UN’s  10- 
year  action  plan. 

— Demanded  that  a  job  be  provided 
for  every  man  and  woman,  denouncing 
anti-labor  policies  of  both  business  and 
government  while  working  with  other 
trade  unions  in  seeking  just  and  equita¬ 
ble  working  conditions; 

— Urged  the  adoption  of  the  Kennedy- 
Corman  bill  that  would  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance  program,  while 
instructing  locals  to  contact  Congres¬ 
sional  representatives  asking  them  to 
add  their  names  to  those  sponsoring  the 
bill. 

— Opposed  currently  proposed  revi¬ 
sions  of  the  federal  criminal  code  which 
The  Guild  felt  posed  a  threat  to  press 
freedom.  The  resolution  called  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  strip  the  proposal  of  all  pro¬ 
visions  infringing  on  press  freedom, 
while  instructing  locals  to  lobby  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives. 

— Condemned  threats  and  assaults  on 
journalists  while  demanding  that  pub¬ 
lishers  improve  security,  press  for  of- 


Open  meetings  bill 
passes  committee 

A  bill  to  open  most  congressional  and 
government  agency  meetings  to  the 
press  last  week  (July  9)  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

The  bill  would  require  all  meetings  to 
be  open  except  those  dealing  with  na¬ 
tional  security,  personnel  matters, 
trade  secrets  and  ongoing  law  enforce¬ 
ment  investigations.  Where  the  excep¬ 
tions  would  apply,  meetings  could  only 
be  closed  by  a  vote  of  the  committee  or 
agency  body  in  open  session. 

The  bill,  numbered  S.  5,  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  after  the  state  law  popularly 
known  as  the  “sunshine  bill”. 


ficial  investigations  and  prosecution  of 
such  acts  and  do  so  through  contractual 
stipulation. 

— Urged  Congress  to  pass  actions 
which  would  streamline  the  function  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
eliminating  long  and  drawn  out  proc¬ 
esses  which  can  throw  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  into  year-long  processes. 

— Establish  a  full-time  position  of 
human  rights  coordinator  to  further 
The  Guild’s  goals  and  activities  in  the 
interest  of  women  and  minorities. 

Finally,  The  Guild  approved  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  to  the  convention’s  political 
action  report  which  moved  members 
away  from  direct  endorsement  of  po¬ 
litical  candidates.  The  report  banned 
TNG  President  Charles  A.  Perlik  from 
participating  in  the  Democratic  con¬ 
ference,  a  committee  used  to  screen  po¬ 
tential  Democratic  presidential  candi¬ 
dates.  In  the  three-hour  debate  that 
centered  on  the  loss  of  reportorial  ob¬ 
jectivity  through  such  involvement,  the 
convention  passed  the  minority  report 
by  a  margin  of  204.42  to  198.58,  with 
a  late  vote  by  the  Montreal  delegates 
pushing  a  narrow  victory  for  Perlik 
to  a  loss. 


Wanted:  Editor-Writer 

Catholic  organization  in  Midwest  seeks  experienced  editor 
and  writer  as  permanent  staff  member.  Applicant  should  be 
college-trained  with  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  experience. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  and  salary  to 
match  your  record. 

For  interview  please  write  in  confidence  giving  education, 
experience,  personal  and  work  references  with  recent  sam¬ 
ples  of  news  and  feature  copy. 

Kane-McNeill,  Inc. 

145  Mount  Vernon  Avenue 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  10550 
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Operational  costs  lowered 
with  dual  system 


The  careful  integration  of  a  dual- 
purpose  computer  system  into  the  daily 
production  life  of  the  Eugene  (Oregon) 
Register-Guard  has  enabled  this  55,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  to  cut  its 
operational  ccsts  by  using  various  ap¬ 
proaches.  Savings  have  accrued  by  man¬ 
agement’s  ability  to  use  the  new  system 
efficiently,  thereby  eliminating  need  for 
an  existing  computer,  eight  hot-metal 
machines  and  costly  print  overruns. 

Reducing  costs  in  this  manner  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  major  drop  in  yearly  ex¬ 
penses,  according  to  Richard  Mooney, 
data  processing  manager.  He  estimates 
that  monies  are  also  saved  by  the 
system  through  reduced  safety  insur¬ 
ance  costs,  and  elimination  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  paper  tape  and  business  ma¬ 
chines. 

Register-Guard  management  believe 
the  major  reasons  for  their  low’er  op¬ 
erational  costs  lie  in  proper  planning, 
cooperation  between  all  departments 
and  the  purchase  of  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  TYPESET-11  sys¬ 
tem  to  accommodate  their  typesetting 
and  business  functions. 

The  paper’s  system  configuration 
consists  of  two  PDP-11/45  computers 
with  80K  memory  each;  two  VT20A 
text  editing  subsystems  (four  video 
terminals)  ;  two  110  character- per- 
second  paper  tape  readers;  3  Harris 
TxTs;  a  Versatec  Matrix  Proofing 
printer;  one  512K-character  fixed-head 
disk;  and  two  RPO-2  moving-head 
disks  with  a  total  of  400  million  charac¬ 
ters  of  memory. 

Downtime  near  zero 

One  of  the  PDP-ll/45s  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  computer  used  for  the  typesetting 
application.  The  second  computer  is  used 
for  newspaper  business  applications 
and  also  ser\'es  as  backup  for  the  type¬ 
setting  computer.  Added  peripherals 
for  the  business  computer  are  a  card 
reader  and  a  300-line-per-minute  print¬ 
er.  The  switch  to  this  machine  for 
backup  purposes  can  be  made  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  It  has  almost  never 
been  necessary — according  to  Mooney 
the  downtime  for  the  hardware  since 
it  went  into  full  operation  two  years 
ago  is  virtually  zero. 

However,  Mooney  states,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  always  so.  As  the  soft¬ 
ware  developed  and  new  applications 
were  put  on  the  computers,  a  constant 
attendance  by  technical  personnel  was 
necessary. 

The  paper  started  to  automate  in 
1968  under  the  guidance  of  controller 
A1  Gemmel,  who  still  exerts  a  strong 
influence  on  the  operation.  The  initial 
equipment  included  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter,  a  Harris  Intertype  Fototronic 
1200,  and  eight  hot-metal  machines,  all 
of  which  were  replaced  after  Mooney 
and  management  had  made  a  study  of 
available  hardware. 


Following  the  purchase  of  the  Digital 
TYPESET-11,  manpower  resources 
were  shifted  to  accommodate  the  new' 
data  processing  operation.  Training 
ensued,  ranging  up  to  three  months  in 
some  cases,  and  it  is  on-going.  The 
ability  of  employees  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  EDP  life  was  clearly  shown 
when  Gary  Kirk  who  spent  several 
years  as  a  pressman  became  a  DP  op¬ 
erations  programmer  and  Chris  Meyers, 
a  former  guard  for  the  plant,  became 
Mooney’s  assistant. 

Process  starts  in  newsroom 

The  entire  process  starts,  of  course, 
with  the  newsroom,  where  the  writer 
writes  his  copy  and  gives  it  to  an 
editor.  The  copy  is  then  sent  by  pneu¬ 
matic  tube  to  a  TTS  operator  who  cuts 
it  into  paper  tape  and  enters  it  into 
the  PDP-11/45.  The  only  special  han¬ 
dling  at  this  point  is  when  the  editor 
codes  the  story  to  be  sent  by  tube  with 
a  sticker  indicating  its  importance, 
timeliness,  and  assigned  page  number. 

Then  a  Versatec  hard  copy  is  called 
up,  given  to  a  proofreader  who  checks 
it  with  the  original,  and  marks  it  up. 
Copy  then  moves  to  the  VT20A  opera¬ 
tor,  who  calls  up  the  original  text  for 
display  on  his  video  screen  and,  using 
the  proofreader’s  corrected  Versatec 
copy,  makes  the  corrections  to  the 
text.  The  VT20A  operator  can  insert, 
delete,  move  or  overstrike  characters, 
lines  and  blocks  of  text.  Once  the  com¬ 
puter  copy  is  edited  for  print,  the  op¬ 
erator  depresses  a  key  that  auto¬ 
matically  transfers  the  corrected  copy 
back  to  the  computer.  It  is  then  justi¬ 
fied  and  hyphenated  and  output  directly 
on-line  to  the  Harris  TxTs. 

The  training  in  the  back  shop  for  the 
changeover  to  automated  typesetting  is 
an  on-going  procedure  involving  a 
combination  of  paid  time  and  employee 
volunteer  time — about  50-50.  The  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  his  assistant  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  their  people  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  proficient.  They  cite  the 
case  of  one  man  who  has  been  with  the 
Register-Guard  for  more  than  20  years 
w'ho  was  considered  to  be  just  an  ade¬ 
quate  linotype  operator.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  computer  in  the  operation, 
he  made  a  remarkable  transition  and 
is  now  the  top  VT20A  operator  in  the 
plant.  “Sometimes,  change  comes  at 
just  the  right  time  for  certain  people,” 
they  say. 

“It’s  not  really  the  job  that’s  im¬ 
portant  in  considering  the  difficulties 
of  retraining,  it’s  the  attitude  of  the 
employees,”  says  Mooney.  ‘  It’s  an  old 
story — a  positive  and  adaptive  ap¬ 
proach  works  wonders.  But  it’s  still 
difficult  for  some  people  to  accept 
change.” 

The  newsroom,  according  to  Mooney, 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  operation.  “If 


there  is  resistance  there,  everything 
bogs  down,”  he  said.  The  managing 
editor  of  the  Register-Guard  oversees 
about  55  journalists  in  the  newsroom 
and  he  says  there  has  been  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  all  along  about  the  changeover. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  newsroom  by  data  proc¬ 
essing  except  for  the  identifying  sticker 
on  each  story  sent  to  the  computer.  The 
majority  of  the  reporters  and  editors 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
each  has  a  video  terminal  at  his  desk 
and  all  writing  and  editing  will  be  on 
a  screen. 

Mooney  feels  that  the  day  is  not  too 
far  off,  and  he’s  encouraged  because 
he  thinks  that  the  newsroom,  rather 
than  production  or  management,  should 
be  the  department  that  dictates  the 
way  to  go.  He  looks  forward  to  changes, 
in  spite  of  the  exigencies. 

According  to  the  managing  editor, 
the  computer  has  afforded  the  news¬ 
room  a  luxury  it  didn’t  enjoy  before. 
Previously,  there  were  only  about  ten 
open  pages  for  current  news  on  the 
morning  of  an  issue.  Much  of  the  rest 
of  the  paper  had  already  been  set  with 
fillers  and  features  because  of  the  1:00 
p.m.  on-the-streets  deadline.  With  the 
PDP-11/45,  the  cold-typesetting  process 
has  shortened  the  process  by  more  than 
half  and  there  are  now  more  than  20 
open  pages  in  the  morning  for  the 
newsroom  to  work  with  in  reporting 
current  and  important  news.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  typographical  errors  and  poor 
spacing  have  been  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  more  than  50  percent. 

DP  system 

The  computer  has  enabled  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  to  centralize  and  organize 
much  of  the  clerical  and  record-keeping 
work  that  formerly  was  done  manually. 
The  DP  system  handles  the  payroll 
(information  in  Monday  morning, 
checks  out  Tuesday  afternoon),  labor 
accounting,  complete  newspaper  draw 
and  ABC  reporting  systems,  the  mail¬ 
ing  operation,  complete  billing  of  sub- 
scril>ers  and  carriers,  and  advertising 
receivables. 

One  saving  effected  by  the  system 
was  in  the  area  of  workmen’s  comp 
insurance.  The  usual  procedure  for  this 
is  to  pay  a  certain  percentage,  but 
Mooney  and  his  staff  broke  down  the 
jobs  to  actually  pinpoint  hazards  faced 
by  various  employees,  made  calcula¬ 
tions  on  that  basis  and  were  able  to 
save  additional  dollars  on  safety 
insurance.  “A  small  saving,  perhaps, 
but  in  five  years  it  could  buy  a  mini¬ 
computer,”  notes  Mooney. 

Programming  problems 

There  were  times,  early  on  in  the 
transition,  when  the  paper  was  late 
due  to  a  programming  problem,  but  not 
lately.  There  are  75-80  programs  on 
the  computer  for  circulation  applica¬ 
tions  and  mistakes  are  possible.  One 
time,  a  programming  error  caused  a 
refund  of  $1,000  to  the  carrier  boys 
that  they  didn’t  have  coming.  The 
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money  was  not  collected  from  the  boys 
and  remained  an  unscheduled  windfall. 

August  and  September  of  1974  really 
tested  the  mettle  of  the  automated  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  August  the  paper  adopted 
the  paid-in-advance  method  of  collect¬ 
ing  from  subscribers  and  in  September 
it  raised  its  subscription  prices.  At 
first,  the  carriers  were  understandably 
a  little  confused  by  their  bills,  but  the 
system  is  able  to  make  adjustments  for 
payments  made  in  the  office,  subscribers 
away  on  vacation,  subscribers  who 
move,  starts  and  stops,  and  the  boys 
seem  to  get  a  charge  out  of  reading 
their  personal  billing  printouts. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  Register- 
Guard  established  its  first  computer¬ 
ized  draw  reports  and  is  now  able  to 
account  for  every  single  paper  it  prints. 
This  has  produced  a  meaningful  sav¬ 
ings  because  overruns  that  previously 
amounted  to  as  much  as  two-thousand 
papers  a  day  now  average  under  .500. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  the  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit  in  a  five  figure  amount. 

There  has  been  a  labor  savings,  as 
well.  Previously,  nine  people  were  in¬ 
volved  in  hand  writing  wraps  for  the 
bundles.  Now,  the  computer  prints  out 
the  bundle  caps,  the  count  errors  are 
minimal,  and  the  nine  people  work  in 
other  capacities.  In  the  future,  circula¬ 
tion  will  interface  with  a  counter¬ 
stacker  when  the  new  press  is  installed. 

The  assistant  circulation  manager 
used  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  each 
morning  processing  starts  and  stops 
but  with  his  paper  work  gone  to  the 
computer,  he  can  spend  his  time  more 
productively.  How  does  one  add  up  the 
savings  generated  by  relieving  a  man¬ 
ager  of  clerical  tasks  so  that  he  may 
devote  more  time  to  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  and  efficiency?  “It’s  difficult  to 
say.  Perhaps  a  better  term  for  such 
redistribution  of  time  and  effort  is  cost 
avoidance.  In  that  regard,  the  system 
results  are  good,”  Mooney  Indicates. 

Complete  billing  system 

The  display  and  classified  advertising 
departments  of  the  Register-Guard 
have  benefitted  considerably  from  auto¬ 
mation,  according  to  the  advertising 
director  and  the  classified  ad  manager. 
For  each  department.  Data  Processing 
has  a  complete  contract,  receivables, 
and  billing  system,  including  transient 
billing,  and  automatic  generation  of 
bills  upon  termination  of  the  ad. 

Display  advertising  had  no  problems 
at  all  with  the  transition  and  its  di¬ 
rector  is  pleased  that  the  clerical  load 
has  been  reduced  and  he  can  put  people 
back  on  selling  “where  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.” 

The  same  redistribution  of  labor  has 
occurred  in  classified;  however,  this 
department  experienced  more  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  changeover  because 
of  earlier  deadlines — about  half  a  day — 
and,  initially,  sometimes  misclassifica- 
tion  due  to  a  programming  slip  up. 
Now,  there  is  nearly  absolute  control 
of  private  party  classified  ads  (a  used 
car  ad  does  not  wind  up  in  obituaries) ; 
there  are  no  incorrect  phone  numbers; 


write-offs — free  ads  because  of  error — 
have  been  cut;  and  there  has  been  a 
75  percent  cut  in  misclassifications. 
Mooney  said  the  savings  per  month  are 
substantial. 

Both  the  publisher  and  the  general 
manager  have  been  encouraging,  co¬ 
operative  and  helpful  during  the  pa¬ 
per’s  move  toward  modernization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mooney,  and  he  has  had 
ready  access  to  them  with  a  minimum 
of  red  tape. 

Edwin  Baker,  general  manager,  at¬ 
tributes  any  difficulties  in  the  change¬ 
over  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what 
was  involved,  but  he  cites  a  great 
willingness  to  cooperate  among  the 
employees  as  the  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  system. 

Reduction  of  personnel 

Baker  is  aware  that  automation  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  personnel  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments.  Although  he  is  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  reduction  in  personnel, 
he  realizes  the  necessity  of  the  auto¬ 
mation  process  tow^ards  the  economic 
independence  and  financial  strength  of 
the  newspaper  industry. 

.At  the  present  time,  everyone  at  the 
newspaper  is  looking  forward  to  and 
planning  for  the  culmination  of  a  $3.5 
million  expansion  program  now  under 
way  on  land  adjacent  to  the  present 
plant.  In  June  of  this  year  the  paper- 
installed  a  new  Harris  N1680  offset 
web  press  to  replace  the  letter  press 
it  had  operated  since  1952.  With  the 
new  press,  the  paper  will  he  able  to 
produce  80,000  papers  per  hour,  use  a 
great  deal  more  color,  and  eliminate 
the  zinc  process  from  printing,  which 
will  shorten  plate  reproduction  time 
by  at  least  15  minutes  and  greatly 
improve  the  quality. 

• 

Po8t-zoned  sections 

Every-Thursday  zoned  sections  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  called  “The  Weekly”, 
were  launched  by  The  Washington 
Post  on  July  3. 

In  taking  this  step,  the  Post  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  be  able  to  substan¬ 
tially  increase  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  coverage  of  news  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  suburbs. 

Besides  miscellaneous  news  stories, 
the  “newspaper  within  a  newspaper” 
will  feature,  for  the  Post  distributed 
in  each  of  the  three  jurisdictions,  a 
calender  of  public  events,  people  news 
under  the  title  of  “Postings”,  household 
tips,  and  other  local  features. 

• 

Mazda  agency 
is  Lefton  Company 

The  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.  is  the 
new  agency  of  record  for  Mazda  Motors 
of  America  (East),  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  the  rotary  engine  car.  The  appoint¬ 
ment,  effective  June  1,  was  announced 
by  Lou  Glasgow,  Mazda  East  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 
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AP  foreign  service 
changes  announced 

Two  executive  assignments  in  the 
.Associated  Press  foreign  service  have 
been  announced  by  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
news  cooperative. 

Dennis  Redmont,  chief  of  bureau  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  since  1970,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  bureau  at  Rome.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allan  Jacks,  00,  who  died  July  4 
of  cancer.  Jacks  had  directed  AP  oper¬ 
ations  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia  since  1958. 

Replacing  Redmont  in  Brazil  is 
Edgar  Miller,  chief  of  Caribbean  serv¬ 
ices  at  San  Juan.  Miller  has  worked 
as  a  newsman  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
was  correspondent  at  Sao  Paulo  prior 
to  his  San  Juan  assignment. 

Redmont,  32,  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  joined  the  AP  in  New  York 
City  in  1903.  He  served  as  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Lisbon  and  as  a  newsman  in 
Rome  prior  to  his  Brazilian  assignment. 

Miller,  40,  was  born  in  Jellico,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  joined  the  AP  staff  in 
Knoxville  in  1959.  Subsequently,  he 
had  news  assignments  in  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Dover,  Delaware,  as 
well  as  Brazil  before  moving  to  the 
Caribbean  assignment. 


Union  mergers 
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“The  climate  of  cooperation  we  have 
established  has  spread,”  he  said.  “In 
May  the  ITU  and  the  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union — better 
known  to  you  as  the  pressmen — signed 
a  no-raiding  agreement  similar  to  ours, 
reactivated  their  own  hot  line  and 
agreed  to  encourage  unity  and  joint 
bargaining  at  the  local  level.” 

Bevis  told  Guild  members;  “The  co¬ 
operation  which  I  envision  is  more  than 
a  single  attempt  to  stop  our  squabbling 
and  get  along  with  one  another.  Rather, 
it  runs  the  gamut  of  cooperative  efforts 
in  preventing  disputes  in  areas  of  juris¬ 
diction,  to  coalition  or  joint-bargaining 
for  contracts,  to  joint  efforts  in  the 
area  of  organizing  new  plants  and  new 
members.  And,  finally,  that  such  a 
cooperative  efforts  will  lead  us  to  a 
complete  merger  of  our  two  organiza¬ 
tions  into  one  broad  graphic  arts  and 
communications  union.” 

“We  are  literally  being  forced  by  the 
changes  in  our  industry  into  a  position 
where  we  must  make  a  decision — a 
choice.  As  our  jurisdictional  interests 
continue  to  bring  us  into  closer  proxi¬ 
mity,  leaving  us  less  and  less  room  to 
move,  we  can  decide  to  fight  each  other 
tooth  and  nail  for  every  new  member 
or  for  every  new  electronic  device  ...  or 
we  can  make  an  intelligent  choice  to 
join  forces  and  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  our  two  great  unions  and  for 
the  increased  welfare  to  all  those 
people  working  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  who  look  to  us  for 
help  and  leadership.” 
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Bar  Association 
cites  media  for 
public  service 

Winners  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards  to  the  media  have  been 
announced,  and  presentations  will  be 
made  August  12  during  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel  in  Montreal.  Awards 
will  be  silver  gavels  to  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  “to  public  understanding  of  the 
American  system  of  law  and  justice.” 

Newspaper  winners  are: 

Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  for  Teresa 
Spatara’s  18-part  series  on  crime  and 
criminal  justice;  Albuquerque  Journal, 
for  Scott  Beaven’s  scries  examining  the 
way  New  Mexico  handles  its  mentally 
ill  and  retarded;  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
for  a  comprehensive  look  by  Frank 
Promack,  Peter  Vanderpoel  and  Doug 
Stone  at  the  Hennepin  County  juvenile 
justice  system;  and  the  Chicago  S7in- 
Times,  for  Roger  Simon  and  Patrick 
Oster’s  investigation  and  report  on  the 
Cook  County  criminal  justice  system. 

Certificate  of  merit 

Certificate  of  merit  winners,  who 
will  receive  awards  by  mail  in  July, 
arc:  (ireensboro  (N.C.)  Record  for 
Doug  Waller’s  series  on  inequities  in 
Guilford  County’s  bail  bond  system; 
Indianapolis  Netvs  for  David  Rohn’s 
series  examining  Indiana’s  correctional 
system;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
Curtis  J.  Sitomer’s  series  on  black  mar¬ 
ket  baby  sales  and  changing  trends  in 
adoption  in  the  United  States;  the  New 
Orleans  Tinies-Picaijune  for  its  series 
of  22  articles  by  Cornelia  Carrier  illus¬ 
trating  need  for  a  coastal  zone  manage¬ 
ment  statute  for  Louisiana;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  for  its  18-part 
series  by  Laurie  Quinn  on  women’s 
rights  issues;  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  Michael  Graham’s  and  Jim 
Neubacher’s  series  exposing  a  massive 
arson-for-profit  conspiracy  which  was 
destroying  entire  Detroit  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Jotirnal  & 
Tijnes  Magazine  was  honored  for  Bryan 
Wooley’s  feature  article,  “The  Trials 
of  Daniel  Taylor”,  which  examined  the 
Louisville  lawyer’s  record  4%-year 
sentence  for  contempt  of  court  and  the 
paramount  question  of  whether  the 
sentence  itself  was  violative  of  due 
process  of  law. 

Weekly  feature 

The  Associated  Press,  Newark  (N.J.) 
bureau,  was  honored  for  the  weekly 
news  feature,  “New  Jersey  Law  Beat,” 
by  Robert  A.  Dubill  and  Peter  M. 
Halden.  The  news  syndicate  honored 
was  Public  Insights  Syndicate  for 
Harry  Humphrey’s  weekly  column, 
“Ideas,  Issues,  Insights,”  on  a  wide 
range  of  legal  and  law-related  sub¬ 
jects. 


INAE  conventions 
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lar.  These  include  using  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  vertical  preference  by  using  par¬ 
tial  page  vertical  ads,  teaser  ads,  cou¬ 
poning  in  unusual  places  to  get  atten¬ 
tion,  repetition  space  in  succeeding 
pages,  recipes,  mini-spots  and  junior 
half  pages. 

Explaining  the  technical  side  of 
things  was  William  D.  Rinehart,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  Said  Rinehart,  “I  look  at  the 
ANPA/Rl  as  an  operation  that  will 
offer  newspapers  expanded  business  op¬ 
portunities  as  well  as  offer  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  which  will  enable  you  to 
sell  at  competitive  prices. 

“It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  look  ahead 
and  attempt  to  initiate  ideas  to  utilize 
the  technology  to  expand  our  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  opportunities. 

“More  new  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  new  newspaper  plants  have 
been  built  in  a  decade  than  in  perhaps 
any  80  or  40  year  period  before,”  Rine¬ 
hart  reminded. 

“The  ANPA/RI  was  responsible  for 
the  massive  swing  over  to  offset;  in 
fact,  over  1,100  newspapers  went  cold 
type  offset  in  a  decade.  This  results  in 
a  drastic  cost  reduction  of  newspaper 
page  composition  costs.  It  enabled  ads  to 
be  assembled  with  scissors  and  glue  and 
reproduction  to  be  dramatically  im¬ 
proved.” 

Currently,  he  said  the  institute  was 
working  on  the  production  of  an  ink 
system  for  offset  newspapers  as  well  as 
plans  to  introduce  a  new  adpro  vol¬ 
ume  for  letter  press  and  an  entirely 
new  adlitho  system  for  offset.  Also  on 
the  boards  is  an  improved  insert  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  pasteup  and  generate  full  pages, 
Rinehart  said.  “This  technology  is  a 
certainty  for  the  next  3  to  5  years.” 


The  Open  Letter 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
wasn’t  present  at  the  blast-offs  in 
Florida  or  Russia  this  week  for  the 
joint  space  prol>e  but  he  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  bringing  it  about. 

On  January  9,  lOfifi,  in  an  “Open 
Letter”  to  President  Johnson,  he  pro¬ 
posed  such  an  undertaking  in  what 
might  now  be  called  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  moves  towards  what  the  world 
today  calls  “detente”. 

Gorkin  sparked  the  project  with 
this  Open  Letter,  three  additional 
Parade  articles,  visits  to  LBJ  at  the 
White  House,  talks  with  NASA  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  American  astronauts, 
and  discussions  with  various  Soviet 
scientists. 

On  May  24,  1972,  former  President 
Nixon  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
announced  the  agreement  which  has 
produced  this  joint  flight. 


Independent  papers 
form  Jersey  group 

Newspaper  marketing  efforts  in  the 
New  York  ADI  and  the  Newark  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  have  l)een  accelerated 
with  formation  of  ‘Jersey  2’. 

Three  independent  daily  newspapers 
— the  Bridgewater  Co7irier  Ne7rs,  New 
Brimswick  Hotne  News,  and  the  ILood- 
bridge  Neivs  Tribune  launched  July  1st 
a  new  newspaper  group  covering  the 
second  largest  market  in  New  Jersey. 

The  two  different  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firms  selling  the  ‘Jer-sey  2’ 
market  are  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  and 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker.  The  firms 
presently  represent  the  three  papers. 

A  combined  daily  circulation  of  over 
177,000  from  the  contiguously  published 
newspapers  puts  the  group  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  having  the  second  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  state. 

Market  demographics  for  ‘Jersey  2’ 
indicate  a  population  of  1,012,887,  with 
a  $5.7  billion  income  and  retail  sales  at 
the  $2.8  billion  level.  Household  cover¬ 
age  in  all  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Somerset  stand  at  62  and  55  per¬ 
cent  respectively.  In  20  towns  in  Hunt¬ 
erdon,  Monmouth,  Morris,  and  Union 
counties  also  covered  by  the  group  the 
household  coverage  is  35  percent.  The 
total  household  coverage  for  the  group 
in  all  of  the  areas  is  55  percent. 

In  the  past  the  market  area  and  ge¬ 
ography  had  an  identification  problem. 
The  Bridgewater  Courier-News  has 
only  recently  been  published  in  Bridge- 
water  (it  was  formerly  published  in 
Plainfield),  but  has  circulation  in  five 
different  counties.  The  Home  News,  al¬ 
though  published  in  New  Brunswick, 
has  its  circulation  divided  between  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  Somerset  counties.  The 
Woodbridge  News-Tribune  was  orig¬ 
inally  considered  to  be  published  in 
Perth  Amboy,  but  has  a  new  plant  in 
the  Woodbridge  locale. 

An  additional  identification  problem 
did  exist  since  all  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  three  newspapers  circulate — 
a  total  of  six  counties — are  part  of  the 
NYC  ADI  which  is  frequently  used  for 
market  designation  and  selection. 

Under  the  new  program  specific  data 
as  to  total  coverage  and  penetration  is 
defined  and  since  implementation  of 
‘Jersey  2’  a  good  volume  of  new-  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  sold  by  the  two  repre¬ 
sentative  firms. 

• 

Palladium>Item  to  have 
new  facilities 

Preliminary  construction  work  began 
July  1  on  a  new  office  building  for  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

Designed  by  R.  W.  Clinton  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Richmond,  the  building  will 
house  all  operations  of  the  paper  ex¬ 
cept  the  pressroom  and  mailroom. 

It  will  be  built  in  two  phases,  with 
an  addition  to  house  new  presses,  pa¬ 
per  storage  area  and  distribution 
equipment  to  be  constructed  in  8  years. 
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1975 

May 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulalijns  have 
been  compileo  by  Media  Records.  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
S  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  the 
I  explicit  permission  from  Media  Rec¬ 

ords,  Inc.  NOTE;  Newspapers  marked 
with  code  below  include  advertising  in 
Parade  or  Family  Weekly,  approximate 
linage  as  follows: 

•Parade— 34, J28 
fFamily  Weekly— 44,504 


I97S 

1974 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . . 

2,955,774 

2,714,438 

•Beacon  Journal-S  . 

1,134,292 

1,034,834 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,090,048 

3,751,274 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon 
Journal-e  this  year  2,955,774  includes 
134,948  lines;  last  year  2,714,438  in¬ 
cludes  45,924  lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  this  year  1,134,292 
includes  58,424  lines;  last  year  1,034,- 
834  includes  111,240  lines. 

NOTE;  Akron  newspapers  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  May  I,  1974  due  to  strike  condi¬ 
tions. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  3,399,415  4,382,977 

Journal-e .  3,411,950  4,770,444 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  ...  1,705,750  1,988,750 


Grand  Total  .  8,717,115  11,142,193 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e 
this  year  3,411,950  includes  177,453 
lines;  last  year  4,770,444  includes  244,- 
294  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  .  734,380  814.723 

News  American-e  . .  1,427.448  1,548,514 

Sun-m  .  1,458,837  1,904,483 

Sun-e  .  2,195,141  2,448.858 

Sun-S  .  1,824,223  1,954,475 


Grand  Total  ....  7,842,249  8,895,055 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— News 

American-S  this  year  734,380  includes 
40,855  lines;  last  year  814,723  includes 
48,044  lines. 

News  American-e  this  year  1,427,448 
includes  81,552  lines. 

Sun-m  this  year  1.458,837  includes 
9,120  lines. 

Sun-e  this  year  2,195,141  includes  53,- 
040  lines. 

Sun-S  this  year  1,824,223  includes  21,- 
720  lines. 


1975  1974 

eludes  325,541  lines;  last  year  1,092,- 
849  includes  190.944  lines. 

Globe-S  this  year  1,902,583  includes 
333.308  lines;  last  year  2,177,143  in¬ 
cludes  237,374  lines. 

BRADENTON.  FLA. 

Herald-e  .  1,015,471  — 

tHerald-S  .  440.944  — 


Grand  Total  .  .  1,474,437  — 

NOTE;  Not  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  in  1974. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  892,724  1,075,907 

•Courier  Express-S  .1.012,223  1,244,093 
News-e  .  3,255,017  3,487,830 


Grand  Total  5.159  944  5.807,830 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier 
Express-m  this  year  892  724  includes 
7,273  lines;  last  year  1,075,907  includes 
2.481  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,255,017  includes 
144,304  lines;  last  year  3,487,830  in¬ 
cludes  1 13,328  lines. 

Courier  Express-S  this  year  1,012  223 
includes  13,148  lines;  last  year  1.244,- 
093  includes  8,140  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  ..  2,737,044  3,229,751 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier 
Post-e  this  year  2,737,044  includes 
143,348  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  5,897,993  4,147,344 

Tribune-S .  2,494,898  2,598,039 

News-e .  2,191,998  2,280.741 

Sun  Times-m  .  3,314,471  3,429,913 

•Sun  Times-S  .  1,489,915  1,542,310 

Today-e  .  —  1,081,353 


Grand  Total  .  ..  15,391.475  17,079,772 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Tribune-m 
this  year  5,897,993  includes  2,129,184 
lines;  last  year  4,147,344  includes  2,- 
285,748  lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  2,494,898  includes 
743,177  lines;  last  year  2,598,039  in¬ 
cludes  544  858  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,191,998  includes 
374,738  lines;  last  year  2,280,741  in¬ 
cludes  304,300  lines. 

Sun  Times-m  this  year  3,314,471  in¬ 
cludes  307,477  lines;  last  year  3,429,- 
913  includes  220,340  lines. 

Sun  Times-S  this  year  1.489,915  in¬ 
cludes  555,854  lines;  last  year  1,542,- 
340  includes  518,944  lines. 

Today-e  last  year  1,081,353  includes 
222,704  lines. 


1975  1974 

NOTE;  1974  Chicago  figures  taken  from 
Neustadt  report;  Today-e  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  Sept.  13,  1974. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  3,035  841  3,415.145 

Enguirer-S .  1,539.447  1,701,831 

Post-e  .  2,494,924  2,839.854 


Grand  Total  ....  7,072,434  7,954,850 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  2,494,924  includes  48,494  lines; 
last  year  2,839,854  includes  9,940  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  ....  3,345,310  3,573  104 
Plain  Dealer-S  ..  1,527,004  1,720,812 
Press-e  .  2,779,820  3,288,921 


Grand  Total  .  7.472,134  8,582,837 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Deal¬ 
er-m  this  year  3,345,310  includes  274,- 
894  lines;  last  year  3,573,104  includes 
224,734  lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  this  year  1,527,004  in¬ 
cludes  45,222  lines;  last  year  1,720,812 
includes  35,084  lines. 

Press-e  this  year  2.779,820  Includes 
378,458  lines;  last  year  3,288,921  in¬ 
cludes  539,419  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enguirer-m  .  1,307,597  — 

Ledger-e .  1,148,727  — 

•Ledger  Enquirer-S  400,272  — 


Grand  Total  .  2.854.594  — 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Ledger- 
Enguirer-S  this  year  400,272  includes 
10,540  lines. 

Enquirer-m  this  year  1,307,597  includes 
49,231  lines. 

Ledger-e  this  year  1,148,727  includes 
49,451  lines. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  in  1974. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,214,745  3,742  571 

Dispatch-S  .  1,594,539  1,844  853 

Citiien  Journal-m  .  1,115,234  1,318,097 


Grand  Total  5,928,518  4,927.521 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Dispatch- 
e  this  year  3,214,745  includes  110,931 
lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,181,121  4,405,547 

News-S  .  1,405,809  1,458,023 

Times  Herald-e  ...  3,534,595  4,098,472 
•Times  Herald-S  .  . .  1,344,530  1,519,921 


Grand  Total  ..10,468,055  11,481,943 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
May  1975 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (sea  note)  3,003,945  2,851,428 
•Advocate  s  .  811,975  813,849 


Grand  Total  .  3,815,940  3,445,477 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,571,444  3,210,481 

(Record  s  .  1,098,121  1,179,192 


Grand  Total  ....  3,449,547  4,389,873 
NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e 
this  year  2,571,444  includes  297,489 
lines:  last  year  3,210,481  includes  354,- 
440  lines. 

Record-S  this  year  1,098,121  includes 
211,444  lines;  last  year  1,179,192  in¬ 
cludes  224,040  lines. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1.947,751  2,008,821 

•Press-S  .  482,851  572,251 


Grand  Total .  2,450,402  2,581,072 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  American-m  1,272,934  1,352,259 
Herald 

Advertiser-S  _  1,048,189  1,092.849 

Globe-e .  1,824,085  2,018,414 

Globe-m  .  2,290,033  2,535,542 

•Globe-S  .  1,902,583  2,177,143 


Grand  Total  .  8,337,824  9,174,147 
NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald 
Advertiser-S  this  year  1,048,189  in- 
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1975 

(000) 

Classifications  Omitted 

Retail 

May  $  200,199 

First  Five  Months  919,550 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 


May  . . 

First  Five  Months 

52,504 

239,400 

General 

May 

First  Five  Months 

50,711 

232,297 

Automotive 

May 

First  Five  Months 

9,400 

40,742 

Financial 

May 

First  five  Months 

9,369 

55,230 

Classified 

May 

First  Five  Months 

84,649 

402,429 

Total  Advertising 
May 

First  Five  Months 

354,328 

1,650,248 

for  July  19,  1975 

1974 

(000) 

Change 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

Omitted 

% 

$  186,995 
848,943 

+  13,204 
+  70,607 

+  7.1 
+  8.3 

50,180 

224,302 

+  2,324 
+  15,098 

+  4.6 
+  6.7 

48,376 

221,177 

+  2,335 
+  11,120 

+  4.8 
+  5.0 

9,795 

48,939 

-  395 

-  8,197 

-  4.0 
-16.7 

9,760 

56,467 

-  391 

-  1,237 

-  4.0 

-  2.2 

86,014 

414,026 

-  1,365 
-11,597 

-  1.6 
-  2.8 

340,940 

1,589,552 

+  13,388 
+  60,696 

+  3.9 
+  3.8 

1975  1974 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m 
this  year  4,181,121  includes  143,192 
lines;  last  year  4,405,547  includes  119,- 
410  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,405,809  includes 
44.734  lines'  last  year  1,458,023  in¬ 
cludes  43,120  lines. 

Times-Herald-e  this  year  3,534,595  in¬ 
cludes  135,747  lines;  last  year  4,098,- 
472  includes  120  584  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  this  year  1,344,530  in¬ 
cludes  74,934  lines;  last  year  1,519,921 
includes  79,728  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,501,897  2.494,423 

News-e  .  2,437,514  2,935,545 

•News-S  .  759,452  959,807 


Grand  Total  5,898,845  4,591,795 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,437,514  includes  139.979  lines; 
last  year  2,935,545  includes  70,750 
lines. 

Journal-Herald-m  this  year  2,501,897 
includes  120,004  lines. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  3,591,823  3,874.733 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  490,275  750,334 

Post-e  .  3,595,447  4,474,327 

Post  s  .  1,542,915  1,844,527 


Grand  Total  ...  9,440,480  10,947,923 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  3,595,447  includes  139,940  lines; 
last  year  4,474,327  includes  203,313 
lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,151.582  2,257,347 

•Free  Press-S  .  882,241  975,988 

News-e  .  3,352  703  3,532,822 

Newi-S  .  1,534,271  1,404,072 


Grand  Total  ....  7.922.817  8,372,229 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Free  Press- 
rn  this  year  2,151,582  includes  197  778 
lines;  last  year  2,257,347  includes  252,- 
795  lines. 

Free  Press-S  this  year  882,241  includes 
250,144  lines;  last  year  975,988  includes 
240,445  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3.352,703  includes 
552,374  lines:  last  year  3,532,822  in¬ 
cludes  304,972  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,534,271  includes 
249,572  lines'  last  year  1,404,072  in¬ 
cludes  201,902  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  1,459,988  1,784,144 
•Times  News-S  ....  449,439  708,239 


Grand  Total  .  .  .  2,329,427  2,494,385 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,883,417  4,487,482 

•News-S  .  1,329,594  1,507,337 

News-sat .  1,009,149  1,022,348 


Grand  Total  ....  4.222.342  7,017,347 
NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-a 
this  year  3,883.417  includes  223,494 
lines;  last  year  4,487,482  includes 
134,911  lines. 

NOTE;  News-e-SSsat.  changed  from 
eight  column  width  (2,520  lines  per 
page)  to  six  column  width  (1,890 
lines  per  page)  effective  May  12, 
1975. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  1,559,933  1834,303 
•Journal  Gaiette-S  538,293  459,315 

News  Sentinel-e  ..  2,077,439  2,485,923 


Grand  Total  .  ..  4,175,845  4,981,541 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-E  .  2,040,344  — 

•Bee-S  .  739,007  — 


Grand  Total  ....  2,779,351  — 

NOTE:  Figures  not  available  for  May 
1974. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  3.119,144  3,238,299 

•Courant-S  .  1,447,871  1,437,577 

Times-e  .  1,111,410  1,424,349 

tTime$-S  .  372,934  480,253 


Grand  Total  ...  4,071,581  4,780,478 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-m 
last  year  3,238,299  includes  8,080 
lines. 

Courant-S  this  year  1,447,871  includes 
275,014  lines;  last  year  1,437,577  in¬ 
cludes  274,248  lines. 

Times-S  this  year  372,934  includes  113,- 
294  lines;  last  year  460,253  includes 
74,320  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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1975 


1974 


1974 


Linage — Cant,  from  ■page  27 

1975  1974 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 


Advertlser-m  .  .  2,995,918  3,008.195 

Star  Bulletin-e  ..  2,954,533  3,087,701 
•Star  Bulletin  S 

Advertiser-S  ....  1,101,941  1,078,814 

Grand  Total  ..  7,054,392  7,174,712 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  4,718,907  5,542,940 

Chron!cle-S  .  1,845,480  2,342,378 

Post-m  .  4,201,341  4,713  753 

•Post  s  .  1,407,174  1,520,741 

Grand  Total  12,192,922  14,159,832 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle- 
-  sLt.  A  TiQ  onT  st;i  _ 


e  rnis  year  h,/io,tu#  inuiuucs  jui,- 
528  lines;  last  year  5,542,940  includes 
493,553  lines, 

Chronicle-S  this  year  1,845,480  in¬ 
cludes  144,497  lines;  last  year  2,342,- 
378  includes  231,048  lines, 

Post-m  this  year  4,201,341  includes 
335,444  lines;  last  year  4,713,753  in¬ 
cludes  454,441  lines, 

Post-S  this  year  1,407,174  includes 
180,031  lines;  last  year  1,520,741  in¬ 
cludes  178.224  lines, 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .2.957.144  3,503,821 

•Times  Union-S  952,213  1,047.242 

Journal-e  .  1,794,877  2.075,298 

Grand  Total  5,704,234  4,424,381 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Times 
Union-m  this  year  2,957,144  includes 
312,817  lines. 

Times  Union-S  this  year  952,213  in¬ 
cludes  105.008  lines. 

Journal-e  this  year  1,794,877  includes 
53,528  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m .  2,442,434  2,480,504 

Star-e  .  1,591.794  1,433,878 

Star-S  .  1,247,524  1,104.702 

Grand  Total  .  5,501,754  5,221,084 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Star-e 
this  year  1,591,794  includes  232,814 
lines;  last  year  1,433,878  includes  84,- 
995  lines. 

LEXINGTON.  KY. 

Herald-m .  1,821,043  — 

Leader-e  1,544,143  — 

•Herald  Leader-S  734,841  — 

Grand  Total  4,122,047  — 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  in  1974. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  1,429,482  1.725,054 
•Arkansas 

Gaiette-S  .  594,953  414,328 

Arkansas 

Democrat-e  .  494,445  941,874 

t  Arkansas 

Democrat-S  .  371,520  444,825 

Grand  Total  .  ..  3,294,400  3,744,083 

LONG  ISLAND.  N  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,507,537  3  449,718 

Newsday-S  .  948,539  943,304 

Grand  Total  4  474,074  4,413.022 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday- 
e  this  year  3.507,537  includes  791,109 
lines;  last  year  3,449,718  includes  445,- 
047  lines. 

Newsday-S  this  year  948,539  includes 
285,704  lines;  last  year  943,304  in¬ 
cludes  248,827  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  . .  4,770  477  7,544  758 

Times-S  .  3,032,957  3.592.888 

Herald  Examiner-e  820,415  945  422 

Herald  Examiner-S  214,952  248,377 

Grand  Total  .10.841,001  12  373,445 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m 
this  year  4,770,477  includes  1,947,243 
lines;  last  year  7,544,758  includes 
2.101.522  lines. 

TImes-S  this  year  3,032,957  includes 
1,005,494  lines;  last  year  3,592,888  in¬ 
cludes  1,230.304  lines. 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,110.944  1.245  934 

News-e  .  1,148,948  1,333,029 

•Telegraph  S 

News-S  .  422,220  478,132 

Grand  Total  2,482,154  3,077,097 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Tele- 
graph-m  this  year  1,110,944  includes 

3.340  lines;  last  year  1,245,934  includes 
9,543  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1,148,948  includes 

3.341  lines;  last  year  1,333,029  includes 
9,182  lines. 


1975 

Telegraph  S  News-S  this  year  422,- 
220  includes  4,485  lines:  last  year 
478.132  includes  12,447  lines. 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  and  News-e  have 
a  combined  Saturday  edition;  the 
linage  is  only  shown  in  the  News-e. 

MANCHESTER.  N  H. 

Union  Leader-d  ..  1,450,214  1,570,089 

fNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  532,049  589,340 

Grand  Total  .  1,982,245  2,159,429 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,474,115  5,715  404 

Herald-S  .  1,881,870  2.514.742 

News-e  .  1,922,723  2,531,541 

Grand  Total  .  8  280,708  10,741,887 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m 
this  year  4,474,115  includes  170,872 
lines;  last  year  5,715,404  includes 
244,847  lines. 

Herald-S  this  year  1,881,870  includes 
90  134  lines;  last  year  2,514,742  in¬ 
cludes  124,231  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1.922.723  includes 
50,380  lines;  last  year  2,531,541  in¬ 
cludes  54,945  lines 

NOTE:  Herald  mSS  and  News-e 
changed  from  eight  column  width 
(2  520  lines  per  page)  to  six  column 
width  (I  890  lines  per  page)  effective 
March  3,  1975, 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,454,471  1.952,299 

Journal-e  .  3,442,879  4,524,844 

Journal-S  .  1,944,819  2,237,743 

Grand  Total  7,247,349  8,714,904 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 
this  year  1,454,471  includes  9,775 
lines;  last  year  1,952,299  includes  14,- 
752  lines. 

Journal-e  this  year  3,442,879  Includes 
27,245  lines;  last  year  4.524,844  in¬ 
cludes  452,131  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  1.944,819  Includes 
195,375  lines:  last  year  237,743  in¬ 
cludes  244,502  lines. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  2,447,737  2,839,819 

Tennessean-m  . .  2,492  150  2,814,355 
Tennessean-S  .  984,413  1,032,439 

Grand  Total  5,904,300  4,714  813 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Banner-e 
this  year  2,427,737  Includes  75,088 
lines. 

Tennessean-m  this  year  2,492,150  in¬ 
cludes  75  008  lines. 

Tennessean-S  this  year  984,413  in¬ 
cludes  81,848  lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courler-m  1,554.193  1. 471.912 

Register-e  .  2,134.940  2  123,989 

•Register-S  .  1,148,744  1,289,159 

Grand  Total  4  841.899  5,085.040 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S 
this  year  1,148,744  includes  73.232 
lines;  last  year  1,289.159  Includes 

130.348  lines. 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1974  supplied  by  the 
publishers. 

NEW  YORK.  N  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,917.070  3  284,485 

Times-S  .  3,091,781  3,319,433 

News-m  .  2,512.018  2  121,538 

News-S  .  2,149.783  1907.478 

Post-e  .  1,090,832  1,355.298 

Grand  Total  11,741,484  11,990,832 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S 
this  year  3,091,781  includes  453,851 
lines:  last  year  3,319.433  Includes 

394,709  lines. 

News-m  this  year  2,512.018  Includes 
971,720  lines:  last  year  2,121,538  In¬ 
cludes  748.429  lines. 

News-S  this  year  2,149,783  Includes 
]. 223. 194  lines;  last  year  1,907,478 

includes  1,052,597  lines. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3.414,174  4.303,344 

•Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,149,105  1,371,337 

Grand  Total  4.545.279  5.474,703 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel 
Star-d  this  year  3,414,174  includes 
428,522  lines:  last  year  4,303,344  in¬ 
cludes  551,793  lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,149,105  in¬ 
cludes  124,471  lines;  last  year  1,371,- 
337  includes  159,329  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  . .  2.724,241  3,370,437 

•Bulletin-S  .  1,205.945  I  455,094 

Inguirer-m  .  1.844.543  2.321.473 

Inquirer-S  .  1.911,938  2,437,045 

News-e  .  1,127,308  1,211,144 

Grand  Total  ....  8,837,995  10,995,235 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-c 
this  year  2,724,241  Includes  452,081 
tines;  last  year  3,370,437  includes 
1.032  042  lines. 

Bulletin-S  this  year  1,205,945  Includes 
440,751  lines;  last  year  1,455.094  In¬ 
cludes  841,285  lines. 

Inguirer-m  this  year  1,844,543  In¬ 
cludes  142,808  lines;  last  year  2,321,- 
473  includes  320,594  lines. 

Inquirer-S  this  year  1,911,938  includes 
440,044  lines;  last  year  2,437,045  in¬ 
cludes  749  375  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1,127,308  includes 
47.520  lines. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette  S  Sun 
Telegraph-m  .1,014.340  551,571 

Press-e  .  2,058,491  1,175,854 

•Press-S  .  1,540,421  732,445 

Grand  Total  .  4  415,272  2,440,072 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-e 

this  year  2,058,491  includes  87,714 
lines. 

Post  Gazette  S  Sun-Tel.-m  this  year 
1,014,340  includes  9.775  lines. 

NOTE:  Pittsburgh  newspapers  did  not 
publish  May  I  through  14,  1974  due 
to  strike  conditions. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Butletin-e  .  2,114.128  2,408,444 

Journal-m  ...  1,597,937  1,988,991 

Journal-S  .  1,211,240  1,345,441 

Grand  Total  4,923,325  5  742  898 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 
this  year  2,114.128  Includes  154,248 
lines;  last  year  2,408,444  includes  129,- 
724  lines. 

Journal-m  this  year  1,597,937  Includes 
8,928  lines. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  and  Journal-m  have 
a  combined  Saturday  edition;  the 
linage  Is  only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  S 

Chronicle-m  .  2,220,457  2,157,835 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  ..  1,114,580  1,044,458 

Times  Union-e  .  2,251.102  2,431,554 

Grand  Total  .  5,584,339  5,433,849 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat 
S  Chronicle-S  this  year  1,114,580  In¬ 
cludes  27,327  lines, 

Times-Unlon-e  this  year  2,251,102  in¬ 
cludes  71.920  lines;  last  year  2.431,- 
554  Includes  9  408  lines. 

Democrat  ft  Chronicle-m  this  year 
2,220,457  includes  128,495  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3,154,270  3,537  480 

•Bee-S  .  814,493  954,478 

Union-m  .  1.841,747  2,138,490 

•Union-S  .  292,478  291,328 

Grand  Total  4,104,988  4,923,974 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bee-e  this 
year  3,154,270  includes  288,107  lines; 
last  year  3,537,480  includes  14,072 
lines. 

Bee-S  this  year  814,493  Includes  33,- 
548  lines. 

Union  m  this  year  1,841,747  Includes 
154.040  lines. 

Union-S  this  year  292,478  includes 
5,528  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,374  800  3.004,544 

Times-m  .  3,947,255  4,925,448 

•Times-S  1,344,587  1,724,989 

Grand  Total  7,710.442  9  459.201 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Independ¬ 
ent-e  this  year  2  374  800  includes 

35,984  lines;  last  year  3,004,544  Includes 
22,800  lines, 

Times-m  this  year  3,947,255  includes 
812,045  lines;  last  year  4,925.448  in¬ 
cludes  1,145,792  lines. 

Times-S  this  year  1.344.587  Includes 
240,709  lines:  last  year  1,724,989  in¬ 
cludes  370,478  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,124.748  2.475.475 

tExpress-News-S  ..  929  530  1,142  990 

Express-News-Sat.  .  481,771  450  940 

News-e  .  1,944,212  2,284,597 

Light-e  .  2,504.942  3,014  533 

•Lights  .  1,111454  1,304,773 

Light-Sat .  378,554  302,435 

Grand  Total  ..  9,479,453  11,177,943 

NOTE:  Express-m.  News-e.  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,901,484  3.114,779 

•Union-S  .  1,094,343  1,343,384 

Tribune-e  .  3,250,148  3,777,821 

Grand  Total  ..  7,244,195  8,237,984 
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SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . .  2,094,434  2,118,824 

Examiner-e  .  2,072,848  2.179,381 

Examiner  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  973,109  1,010,220 

Grand  Total  5,140,593  5,308,427 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,434,173  4,795,129 

News-e .  4,225,717  4,457,249 

•Mercury-News-S  ..  1,241,827  1,347,030 

Grand  Total  .  9,903.717  10,819,408 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury- 
m  this  year  4,434,173  includes  195,918 
lines;  last  year  4,795,129  Includes 
209,235  lines. 

News-e  this  year  4,225,717  Includes 
195.918  lines:  last  year  4,457,249  in¬ 
cludes  184,232  lines. 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,443,823  1,518,012 

Times-m  .  2,451,374  2,233,814 

Times-S  .  813,148  850,331 

Grand  Total  ....  4,908,345  4.402,157 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  2,124,840  2,122,523 
•Herald 

American-S  _  772,945  848,188 

Post  Standard-m  ..  1,149,384  1,114,887 

Grand  Total  .  .  4.049,149  4,107,598 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald 
Journal-e  last  year  2,122,523  includes 
7  505  lines. 

Herald  AmerIcan-S  last  year  848,188 
Includes  19,138  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  last  year  1,114.887 
includes  10,407  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,442.184  1,838  582 

•Democrat  s  .  517,212  543,210 

Grand  Total  1.979.398  2,401,792 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Demo- 
crat-e  this  year  1,442,184  includes  II,- 
135  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,514,459  4,144,094 

Tribune-S  .  1,104  479  1,208,122 

TImes-e  .  2,108,419  2,418.195 

Grand  Total  4,731,957  7  990,411 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 
this  year  3,514,459  Includes  319  972 
lines;  last  year  4,144,094  Includes  309,- 
174  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,394.114  1,738,527 

fTImes  Advertiser-S  934,343  955,342 

Trentonlan-m  .  1,242,930  1,554,030 

Grand  Total  3.571,389  4,249,899 

NOTE;  Times-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times  Ad- 
vertI$er-S  this  year  934,343  includes 
9.740  lines;  last  year  955,342  includes 
14  072  lines. 

NOTE:  Times-e  and  Times-Advertiser-S 
changed  from  nine  column  width 
(2772  lines  per  page)  to  six  column 
width  (1848  lines  per  page)  effective 
Sept.  10,  1974. 

WASHINGTON.  D  C. 

Post-m  .  5.089,948  5,484,723 

•Post-S  2,043  340  2.231,955 

Star-News-e  2,327  774  2,831,288 

tStar-News-S  .  820,425  1,140,139 

Grand  Total  10,281,709  11.488.105 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Star- 
News-5  this  year  820,425  Includes 
159,335  lines;  last  year  1,140,139  in¬ 
cludes  14,732  lines. 

Post-m  this  year  5,089,948  Includes 
82,704  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  2,043,340  Includes 
218.792  lines. 

Star-News-e  this  year  2,327,774  in¬ 
cludes  104,872  lines. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2.547,508  3,070,404 

Times-e  .  2  183,520  2.434,272 

•Post  Times-S  .  840,490  1,084.944 

Grand  Total  .  ..  5  411,518  4,793,442 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m 
this  year  2,547,508  includes  54,957 
lines;  last  year  3,070,404  includes  38.- 
880  lines. 

Times-e  this  year  2,183,520  includes 
54,895  lines;  last  year  2,434,272  In- 
eludes  38,834  lines. 

NOTE;  Post  m  and  Times-e  have  a 
combined  Saturday  edition;  the  lin¬ 
age  is  only  shown  in  the  Post-m. 
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WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Di$patch-e  1,790.337  2,074,040 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Reporter 
Dispatch-e  this  year  1,790,337  includes 
135,266  lines. 

MAY  1975 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  News-eS  875,000  1,000,000 
NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly.  Part-run  advertising 
incluaed  25,000  lines  in  1975;  81,000 
lines  in  1974. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times-Union-m  _  1,692,488  1,880,831 

Knickerbocker 

News-e  .  1,255,201  1,507,949 

Times-Union-S  .  740,545  830,289 


NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 116,872  lines  in 
1975;  139,440  lines  in  1974. 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  ....  3,248,000  3,761,000 
Press-Telegram-e  .,  2,123,000  2,700,000 

Grand  Total  ....  5,371,000  6,461,000 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele- 
gram-e  this  year  includes  409.000 
lines;  last  year  includes  467,000  lines. 
Independent-m  this  year  includes 
557,000  lines;  last  year  includes  510,- 
000  lines. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier- 

Journal-m  .  2,523,387  2,773,139 

Times-e .  2,603,557  3,080,714 

Courier  Journal 

»Times-S .  1,306,721  1,430,625 


Examiner-S  .  475,078  471,632 

Grand  Total  ....  2,171,944  2,260,682 


NOTE;  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
44,912  lines  in  1975;  58,604  lines  in 
1974. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,570,438  2,891,403 

TImes-e  .  2,205,378  2,525,687 

Oklahoman-S .  941,779  I,0I4,50» 

Grand  Total  ..  5,717,595  6.431,594 

NOTE;  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m 
includes  529,120  lines  in  1975;  588,552 
lines  in  1974. 

Times-e  436,972  lines  in  1975;  476,062 
lines  in  1974. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World- 

Herald-m,e,S  ..  3,331,146  3,756,032 


Grand  Total  ....  3,688,234  4,219,069 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

New$-m  .  1,395,502  1,392,999 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camera-eS  ., .  2,115,000  2,234,000 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,532,706  1,564,570 

CHILLOCOTHE,  OHIO 

GaieHe-e  .  1,075,536  1,246,518 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts  149,296  lines  in 
1975;  274,512  lines  in  1974. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quad-City 

Times-eAm  .  3,245,018  2,974,216 

Quad-City  Times-S  595,714  674-240 

Grand  Total  .  3,840,732  3,648,456 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  884,138  981,471 

Tribune-e .  1,393,757  1,501,813 

Register-S  .  824,307  893,740 

Grand  Total  ..  3.102,202  3.377,024 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Register-S 
includes  this  year  146,359  lines;  last 
year  130,663  lines. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS  ..  1,747,000  1,763,000 

Herald-e  .  1,064,000  1.159,000 


Grand  Total  .  .  6,433,665  7,284.532 
NOTE;  ROP  Display  Linage  published 
on  6-column  basis,  but  converted  to 
8-column  basis  above.  Classified 
published  and  reported  above  on  10- 
column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  ...  2,235,135  2,410,506 
State  Journal-m  ..  2,324,504  2,453,087 
state  Journal-S  ...  695.674  729,085 

Grand  Total  ....  5,255,313  5,592,678 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  2,629,284  3,161,676 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  1,783,166  2,317,728 
Commercial 

Appeals .  1,034.026  1,244,852 

Grand  Total  ....  5,446,476  6,724,256 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  —  Press- 
Scimitar-e  1975  includes  90,804  lines; 
1974  includes  106,584  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN 

Record-m  .  1,079,554  1,169,280 

Journal-e .  1,024,670  1,153,430 

Grand  Total  ....  2,104,424  2,322,710 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  1,405,394  1,477,091 

News-Star-e  .  1,259,442  1,344,821 

World-S  .  423,489  412,620 

Grand  Total  ....  3,088,325  3,234,532 


Grand  Total  ....  2.811.000  2,922,000 
NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly. 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  4,302,722  4,159,498 

FORT  COLLINS.  COLO. 
Coloradoan-eS  .  ..  1.363,376  1,489,460 
NOTE;  Includes  inserts— 60,200  lines  in 
1975;  88,704  iines  in  1974. 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribune-e .  747.166  801,864 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 82,012  lines  in 
1975;  43,344  lines  in  1974. 

GARY,  IND. 

Tribune-eS  .  2,254,000  2,380,000 

NOTE;_  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly.  Part-run  advertising 
included;  210,000  tines  in  1975;  210,- 
000  lines  in  1974. 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,266,000  1,134,000 

NOTE;_  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly.  Part-run  advertising 
incluaed;  31,000  lines  in  1975  ;  6,000 
lines  in  1974. 

GREENVILLE.  S.C. 

News-mS  .  2,509,066  2,694,020 

Piedmont-e .  1,788,458  1,938,524 

Grand  Total  .  .  4,297,524  4,632,544 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Star-m  .  3,015,001  3,288,184 

News-e  .  2,432.300  2,927  644 

Star-S  .  1,273,681  1,597,985 

Grand  Total  .  .  6,720,982  7,813,813 

IOWA  CITY.  IOWA 

Press-Citizen-e  _  922,642  1.297,058 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 126,520  lines  in 
1975;  157,080  lines  in  1974. 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,240,023  1,069.733 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Journal-Star-d&S  ..  1,943,970  2,141,412 


MONTREAL.  QUE. 

GaieHe-m  .  1,667,715  1,906,161 

Star-e  .  3,197,832  3,594,063 

Le  Devoir>m  .  492,156  549,218 

Le  Dlmanche- 

Matin-s  .  369,976  407,118 

NOTE;  Le  Dimanche-Matin  includes 
"Perspective"  and  inserts;  41.369  lines 
in  1975  ;  93,090  lines  in  1974. 

NASHUA.  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  .  1,304,373  1,384,131 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,430  778  2,720,816 

Times-Herald-e  ....  2,076,284  2,498,496 
Press-S  .  979,538  951,594 

Grand  Total  ....  5,486,600  6,170,906 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-e-sat-m  .  546  000  532,000 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly. 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginia-Pilot-m  ...  3,038,991  3.398,965 

Leefger-Star-e  .  2,519,423  2,884,094 

Virginia-Pilot-S  ...  1,385,890  1,591,152 

Grand  Total  ....  6,944,304  7,874,211 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  1,138,690  NA 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-e-sat-m  602,828  657,860 

NOTE;  Family  Weekly  includes  58,632 
lines  in  1975;  71,330  lines  in  1974. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,170,792  2,163,255 

Tribune-S  .  822,743  975,906 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,993,535  3,139,161 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade  and 
Comics;  46,512  lines  in  1975;  72,478 
lines  in  1974. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard- 

Examiner-e  .  1.696,866  1,789,050 

Sta  ndard- 
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ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Santa  Ana 

Register-d,S  ....  4,903,049  5,662,287 
NOTE;  All  Day  Newspapers— sold  in 
combination  (mSe);  Parade  linage 
not  included  above. 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  2,240,522  2,326,329 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-meS  ...  1,453,000  1,494,000 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  and 
Family  Weekly  linage.  Part-run  ad¬ 
vertising  included;  260.000  lines  in 
1975;  164,000  lines  in  1974. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4.109,678  5.011,282 

Gaiette-e  .  3,946  443  4  996  532 

Republic-S  .  1,467,210  1,682,364 

Grand  Total  .  9,523,331  11,690.178 
NOTE;  1974  linage  measured  by  Media 
Records,  Inc. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  .  1,197  948  1,260,913 

Express-e  .  1,159,827  1,195.564 

Telegram-S  .  546,077  641,834 

Grand  Total  .  2,903.852  3,098,311 
NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m.S  .  4.433.688  4,721  990 
Oregon  Journal-e  1,317,064  1,602,706 

Grand  Total  ...  5,750,752  6,324,696 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-e,S  .  2,347.002  2  329,460 

NOTE;  Includes  Inserts — 356,384  lines  in 
1975;  163,744  lines  in  1974. 

READING.  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle-e  .  1,565,283  1,738  3*3 

Eagle-S  .  631,446  582,870 

Grand  Total  .  ..  2,196,729  2,321,233 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette  & 

Journal-m.eSS  .3,622  906  3,752,196 
NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 654,976  lines  in 
1975;  315,448  lines  in  1974. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  1.997  158  2,269.771 
News-Leader-e  ...  1,885.410  2,234.200 
Times-Dispatch-S  ..  1,165,251  1,217,827 

Grand  Total  ....  5,047.819  5,721,798 
NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

ST.  CLOUD  &  LITTLE  FALLS.  MINN. 
Times  & 

Transcript-e  .  2  076  298  2,237,074 
NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 286,720  lines  in 
1975;  215,264  lines  in  1974. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-mS  ..  2,741.000  2.724,000 
Dispatch-e  .  2,646,000  2,786,000 

Grand  Total  .  ..  5  387,000  5,510,000 
NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly.  Part-run  advertising 
included;  Dispatch-e — 322,000  lines  in 
1975;  364,000  lines  in  1974. 

SALINAS.  CALIF. 

Californian-e  .  1.961,414  1,921,388 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 375,648  lines  in 
1975  ;  255.248  lines  in  1974. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e.S  .2,108,638  2,282.742 
NOTE;  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,467,548  1,790,473 
Post- 


Intelligencer-S  ..  351,868  473,416 

Grand  Total  ....  1,819,416  2,263,889 
Times-eS  .  3,503,458  3,604,650 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 
Argus-Leader-e,S  .  1,831.242  2,162,678 
NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 285,824  lines  in 
1975;  596,288  lines  in  1974. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Bay 

Breeze-e  .  2,990,428  3,240,454 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  1,528,853  1,539.860 

Chronicle-e  .  1,627,325  1,618,698 

Spokesman- 

Review-S  .  686,035  824,968 

Grand  Total  .  ..  3,842,213  3.983,526 
NOTE;  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  in¬ 
cludes  Parade  Linage. 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e,S  .  2,134.678  2,628,500 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 317,856  lines  in 
1975;  732,032  lines  in  1974. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  and 
Tribune  & 

Ledger-S  .  3,856,505  4,334,080 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  551,808  609,788 

Blade-e  .  2,349,143  2,610.951 

Blade-S  .  955,554  1,122,341 

Grand  Total  ....  3,856,505  4,334,080 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1.788.010  1,663.837 

State  Journal-e  ,  , .  1,489,271  1,337,770 

Capital-Journal-S  .  439,684  480,123 

Grand  Total  ....  3,716,965  3,481,730 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Sun-m,S  .  1,028,606  942,000 

Star-e  .  5,155,070  5,437,564 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  2,898,798  3,310.300 

Citizen-e  .  2,904  132  3,287,900 

Star-S  .  777,742  888,762 

Grand  Total  ...  6,580,572  7.486,962 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  lin¬ 
age. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2,297,743  2,471.282 

Tribune-e  .  2,259,840  2,501,380 

World-S  . .  768,647  831,022 

Grand  Total  .  ..  5,326,230  5,806,684 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  4,696.032  4,771.124 

NOTE;  Includes  Weekend  Magazine. 

VISALIA.  CALIF. 

Times-Delta-e  .  1,649,970  1,482,950 

NOTE;  Includes  Inserts— 450,296  lines  in 
1975  ;  385,280  lines  in  1974. 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . .  1,962,450  2,070,572 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,931,000  3,066,000 

8eacon-e  .  843.000  1,132,000 

Grand  Total  ....  3,774,000  4,198,000 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Eagle-m— 243,000  lines  in  1975;  176,- 
000  lines  in  1974. 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-News-mSe  ....  1,179.444  1,559,488 
Star-News-S  .  .  376,908  469,798 

Grand  Total  ....  1,556,352  2,029,286 

WINDSOR.  ONT. 

Star-e  .  2,533,364  2,334,021 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,652,714  2,155,006 

Twin  City 

Sentinel-o  .  1,417,234  1,790,376 

Journal- 

Sentinel-S  .  595,154  757,050 

Grand  Total  ....  3,665,102  4,702,432 
NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,172,147  1,297.516 

Gazette-e  .  1,155784  1,307,625 

Telegram-S  .  912,989  965,878 


Grand  Total  ....  3,240,920  3,571,019 
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Marbut  profile 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

paper  industry).  "I  told  Warren  about 
my  burning  desires  about  newspapers. 

I  always  thought  newspapers  would  be 
so  expensiv’e,  but  I  had  decided  to 
spread  my  wings.  I  got  help  and  he  got 
financial  backers.  And  we  started 
United  Media.  We  were  going  to  buy 
the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Sun.  We  had  the 
agreement  in  principle  reached,”  re¬ 
lated  Marbut. 

“I  talked  to  Ed  Harte  in  Texas  and 
asked  if  Harte-Hanks  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  invc.sting  in  United  Media.  By 
coincidence,  or  dumb  luck,  the  Harte- 
Hanks  board,  after  a  year  of  soul- 
searching,  decided  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
organize  and  become  a  publicly-owned 
company.  I  spent  two  days  on  a  week¬ 
end  making  a  presentation  to  their 
board  showing  them  how  a  public  com¬ 
pany  could  be  developed  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  and  how  they  ought  to  run 
it.  The  board  said,  ‘Why  don’t  you  come 
with  us?’  And  that’s  what  happened. 

“United  Media,  of  which  I  was  going 
to  be  president,  did  buy  Lockport,  but 
has  since  sold  it. 

“It  just  goes  to  prove  that  no  amount 
of  planning  can  take  the  place  of  dumb 
luck.  And  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  dumb  luck.” 

In  his  suite  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
Marbut  told  about  his  life,  starting 
where  he  grew  up  in  Athens,  Georgia. 
“I  remember  an  exciting  time.  I  got  in¬ 
volved  in  too  many  things  and  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  none.”  But  he  admitted  he  was 
president  of  each  of  his  classes  in  high 
school  as  well  as  of  his  student  body. 

“I  was  a  glutton  for  punishment. 
And  I  played  basketball  ’til  I  bunged  my 
knee.  I  run  now'  and  play  tennis.  I  also 
had  a  hobby  of  making  models  in  balsa 
wood.  I  really  grew'  up  slowly.  Never 
knew  w’hat  I  really  wanted.”  But  with 
his  building  hobby,  Marbut  had  won  the 
science  fair  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  that’s  how'  he  got  a 
scholarship  to  Georgia  Tech. 

Photographer  too 

He  had  written  for  his  high  school 
paper  and  was  photography  editor  of 
the  high  school  yearbook.  “I  only  take 
pictures  now  of  my  kids  (Mike,  11, 
Robert,  15,  Laura,  14).  I’m  a  lazy  pho¬ 
tographer.  In  college  I  found  out  I 
wasn’t  going  to  be  a  very  good  archi¬ 
tect.  I  struggled  for  two  years,  while 
living  in  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity 
house.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  a  lousy 
architect.  But  I  loved  Georgia  Tech  and 
wanted  a  general  education,  so  decided 
that  1  wanted  a  management  career. 

While  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Marbut  was  interested  in 
new'spapers,  but  not  yet  thinking  of  it 
as  a  career.  He  was  city  editor,  news 
editor  and  editor  his  senior  year  of 
Georgia  Tech’s  newspaper.  The  Tech¬ 
nique.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  in  a  concentrated  effort  to 
learn  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  editorial  side 
of  things  when  he  learned  he  had  been 
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Gallagher  appoints 
Caribbean  chiefs 

Associated  Press  executive  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Caribbean  and  Peru  have 
been  appointed  by  Wes  Gallagher,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager. 

Edie  Lederer,  chief  of  bureau  at 
Lima,  w'as  appointed  chief  of  AP  Carib¬ 
bean  Services  at  San  Juan,  succeeding 
Edgar  Miller  who  last  w'eek  w'as  named 
chief  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Succeeding  Miss  Lederer  in  Peru  is 
Henry  Ackerman,  new's  editor  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Miss  Lederer,  30,  is  a  native  New 
Yorker  who  joined  the  AP  in  1966. 
Subsequently,  she  served  as  a  news- 
woman  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  with  temporary  assignments  in 
Saigon  and  Tel  Aviv  during  war  cov¬ 
erage.  She  transferred  to  Mexico  City 
in  1974  and  was  appointed  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  at  Lima  earlier  this  year. 

Ackerman,  33,  also  is  a  native  of  Now 
York  City,  where  he  joined  the  AP  in 
1968.  He  was  appointed  news  editor  in 
Argentina  two  years  ago. 

elected  editor.  Under  Marbut,  The 
Technique  was  selected  for  the  highest 
award  in  its  category  for  editorial 
product  excellence  both  semesters  that 
year. 

Berta,  who  transferred  to  Emery 
University  in  Atlanta,  and  Marbut 
were  married  in  March  1957  just  be¬ 
fore  he  graduated.  He  went  with  Esso 
Standard  Oil  (now  Exxon)  in  Baton 
Rouge  as  an  engineer  after  graduation. 

He  joined  the  Air  Force  in  late  1958 
as  a  line  aircraft  maintenance  officer 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  Commendation  Medal.  During  this 
three-year  tour  he  got  additional  train¬ 
ing  in  management  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  in  Savannah.  “I  started  to  grow 
up.  I  taught  basic  courses  at  night  and 
applied  to  Harvard.  I  edited  a  news¬ 
paper  for  a  local  Jaycee  group  also.” 
He  received  the  Harvard  fellowship, 
sold  the  house  in  Savannah,  and  rented 
a  house  in  Boston,  but  the  Berlin  crisis 
came  in  1967  and  the  Air  Force  ex¬ 
tended  his  tour  a  bit.  Marbut  got  out 
of  the  Air  Force  the  day  he  started  at 
Harvard.  “It  was  hectic  with  a  boy  15 
months,  a  girl  six  weeks  and  a  dog.” 

In  ’62-63,  Marbut  published  a  weekly. 
The  Calendar,  about  events  in  Boston. 
“My  wife  helped  immensely  with  the 
legwork.  I  had  inherited  it  from  an¬ 
other  student.  That  renewed  my  inter¬ 
est  in  journalism.”  He  also  wrote  a  lot 
of  lalwr  relations  reports  for  one  class 
which  went  into  a  Prentice-Hall  book 
“Creative  Approaches  to  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining,”  published  in  1965. 

Marbut  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Harvard  Business  School  in 
196.3,  specializing  in  finance,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  labor  relations.  During  the 
summer  of  the  two-year  program,  he 
worked  for  Esso  again,  where  he  was 
taught  how  to  program  a  computer  and 
to  do  systems  analysis. 
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Young  cartoonist 
wins  $2,500  prize 

Jimmy  Margulies,  a  23-year-old 
Long  Island  editorial  cartoonist  w'hose 
work  is  syndicated  by  Rothco  Cartoons 
of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  won  .$2,500  first  prize 
in  a  national  “shout”  contest  that 
drew  114  entries  from  comic  strip,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  sports  cartoonists. 

Margulies,  a  1973  graduate  of  Car- 
negie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh, 
entered  a  cartoon  depicting  Moses  com¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  with  the  tablet 
carrying  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the 
shout  of  the  populace,  “Author,  Au¬ 
thor.”  The  young  cartoonist  said  he 
aspires  to  an  editorial  cartooning  job 
on  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Johnson  Wax  Company  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
to  help  launch  a  laundry  soil  and  stain 
remover  spray  named  Shout. 

In  addition  to  the  $5,000  in  prizes, 
Johnson  Wax  made  a  contribution  of 
$1,000  to  the  cartoonist  society’s  Milt 
Gross  Fund  for  needy  members. 

“By  total  coincidence,  a  fellow  from 
Copley  Newspapers  came  to  Harvard  to 
hire  somebody  in  new  technology.  He 
wanted  someone  who  had  a  feel  for 
newspapers,  an  M.B.A.,  knowledge  of 
computers  and  laying  out  buildings.  By 
default,”  recalls  Marbut,  “I  was  the 
only  one  who  had  this  background.  But 
I  was  too  busy  to  talk  with  him.  The 
third  time  he  came  he  talked  with  my 
wife  and  he  invited  her  to  dinner  in  a 
fancy  restaurant.  Well,  I’d  been  eating 
a  lot  of  baloney  sandwiches  lately,  so  I 
went  along,  and  he  got  me  interested 
in  the  newspaper  field.  Newspapers  had 
never  really  .seemed  like  a  field  I  could 
make  a  living  in. 

“Harvard  now  is  going  to  have  some 
cases  in  classes  on  new'spapers,”  said 
Marbut.  “I  went  back  and  saw  the  dean 
and  Harte-Hanks  and  other  papers  and 
groups  are  funding  some  case  studies 
on  newspapers  that  will  be  used  at 
Harvard  this  fall.” 

He  started  with  Copley  in  1963  at 
the  South  Bag  Daily  Breeze  in  Tor¬ 
rance.  “I  fell  in  love  with  California. 
I  went  in  as  a  management  trainee.  I 
was  kind  of  bootlegged  in  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  not  as  an  M  B.A.  from  Har¬ 
vard.  I  spent  1^2  years  as  project  man¬ 
ager  building  the  new'  plant.  That  build¬ 
ing  brought  out  my  frustrations  as  an 
architect.  The  fountain  was  my  idea. 
The  Breeze  is  a  turned-on.  lively  news¬ 
paper  and  helped  get  newspapers  under 
my  skin,”  said  Marbut. 

After  the  Breeze  building  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Marbut  went  to  La  Jolla,  re¬ 
porting  to  Robert  Letts  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Copley  at  that  time.  Marbut 
was  among  the  first  in  the  newspaper 
industry  to  use  systems  analysis  and 
project  management  and  he  w'as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  finding  ways  to  save  money, 
working  as  corporate  director  of  engi¬ 
neering  for  Copley  for  five  years. 
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Cartoonist  A1  Gapp  writes 
a  letter  to  the  editor— 


The  death  of  “Pogo”  is  an  irrepara¬ 
ble  loss  to  American  art  and  humor. 
Few  times  in  the  history  of  both  arts 
had  there  emerged  a  man  like  Walt 
Kelly,  who  could  write  as  exquisitely  as 
he  could  draw.  The  closest  the  English 
ever  came  to  that  was  Lewis  Carroll’s 
“.41ice,”  but  that  had  to  be  illustrated 
by  Sir  John  Tenniel. 

Kelly,  however,  left  us  with  one 
phrase  that  says  more  about  the  state 
of  our  newspapers  than  any  editorial¬ 
ist:  “We  have  met  the  enemy,”  said 
Kelly,  “and  he  is  us.” 

I  read  with  disbelief  that  Kelly’s 
peak  of  300  newspapers  had  dwindled, 
in  under  15  years,  to  150  newspapers. 
Was  “Pogo”  any  less  good  5  years  ago 
than  it  was  10  or  20  years  ago?  It 
was  as  rare,  and  as  healthy.  Then  why 
did  newspapers,  who  rate  the  value  of 
their  comic  strips  by  polls,  notice  that 
Kelly  was  falling  further  and  further 
behind?  Do  as  many  editors  read  comic 
strips  as  read  polls?  Didn’t  they  notice 
that  as  the  space  they  gave  to  comics 
diminished,  the  readership  of  strips 
like  “Pogo”  dropped  off?  The  strips 
were  as  good  as  they’d  ever  been  and, 
in  Kelly’s  case,  as  good  as  anything  in 
American  humor  had  ever  been.  But 
readers  simply  COULD  NOT  SEE 
THEM.  Asking  W’alt  Kelly  to  create 
“Pogo”  in  the  asphyxiating  space  gen¬ 
erally  given  to  him  was  like  asking 
John  Steinbeck  to  write  “Grapes  of 
Wrath”  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

What  took  the  place  of  “Pogo?”  Pan¬ 
tomime  strips,  with  only  one  or  two 
figures,  using  a  maximum  of  a  dozen 
words.  Some  of  these  are  marvels.  But 
which  of  them,  for  example,  can  de¬ 
velop  a  story  as  impossible  to  stop 
reading  as  Little  Orphan  Annie’s  search 
for  her  dog?  Those  are  the  stories  peo¬ 
ple  talk  about  today  when  they  recall 


the  great  days  of  comic  strips.  Those 
are  the  tattered  comic  books  they  spend 
little  fortunes  to  collect. 

Newspapers  developed  a  new  Ameri¬ 
can  art,  certainly  as  important  as  jazz. 
Polls  had  proven  these  strips  could 
command  an  audience  as  loyal  and 
sturdy  as  any  TV  show.  Yet,  having 
done  that,  newspapers  began  cramming 
them  into  spaces  so  small  that  one  by 
one  the  great  stoi*y  strips  died  of  sheer 
suffocation.  It  was  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  finding  a  star,  then  rele¬ 
gating  him  to  bit  roles  until  he  could 
no  longer  be  seen. 

Does  the  young  public  still  long  for 
comic  strips  that  have  real  pictures, 
real  words,  real  stories?  Anybody  look 
at  the  circulation  of  MAD  Magazine 
lately? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  newspapers 
will  rediscover  the  joy  and  seductive¬ 
ness  of  the  comic  strip  they  invented. 
Until  that  day  comes,  I  will  do  what  I 
can  with  whatever  space  they  give  me. 
I  have  enlarged  my  lettering  so  that  a 
reader  can  simply  NOT  overlook  it;  I 
have  simplified  my  pictures.  And,  like 
the  young  readers  who  flock  to  the 
newsstands  to  buy  MAD,  I  long  for  the 
days  when  I  was  able  to  draw  twice  as 
much,  write  twice  as  much  and  give 
newspapers  what  I  w'as  able  to  give 
them  in  the  davs  of  the  Shmoo. 


New  syndicate 
opens  in  Denver 

A  new  Denver-based  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate  designed  to  provide  news,  opin¬ 
ion  and  travel  features  from  13  West¬ 
ern  states  has  begun  operations. 

James  M.  Shoemaker,  president  of 
Western  Editorial  Services,  in  a  letter 
sent  earlier  to  editors  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  said  the  syndicate  was  created  “to 
help  balance  the  East  Coast  orientation 
of  most  news  and  feature  services.” 

The  syndicate’s  current  writers  and 
those  who  will  be  added  later  are 
westerners.  Shoemaker  said,  and  they 
will  “endeavor  to  provide  a  Western 
view  of  the  world  each  week.” 

An  Old  West  poster  style  format  in 
the  syndicate’s  promotional  material 
chided  “those  of  an  Eastern  ilk”  for 
regarding  the  13  Western  states  as  “the 
remaining  13  colonies.” 

The  first  product  of  the  new  syndi¬ 
cate  is  a  weekly  package  of  six  columns 
of  western  news,  comment  and  travel, 
including  news  and  opinion  columns  by 
Sam  Cox,  a  travel  column  by  Linda 
Ford,  and  staff-produced  bicentennial 
feature.  Cox’s  column,  “Drygulch”,  is 
three  a  week,  and  Ms.  Ford’s  columns, 
“Pathfinder”  and  “Tom-Tom”  are  week¬ 
lies.  The  “Americana  200”  feature  will 
examine  one  state  each  week  for  50 
weeks. 

The  Western  Editorial  Services’  ad¬ 
dress  is  Suite  505,  1615  California 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80202. 


AlCapp  Distiller  uses  all-print 


Michener  award 

Gov.-Gen.  Jules  Leger  presented  the 
Montreal  Gazette  with  the  Roland 
Michener  award  for  meritorious  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  journalism  for  a  13-article 
“thorough,  detailed  account  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  downtown  develop¬ 
ment”  in  Montreal. 


Federal  Distillers  Inc.  of  Cambridge 
will  be  using  an  all-print  media  sched¬ 
ule  including  newspapers  in  Eastern 
markets  for  its  1975  campaign.  Ads  for 
the  company’s  alcoholic  beverages  in¬ 
clude  four  color  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  magazine  as  well.  Mas- 
low,  Gold  &  Rothschild  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  based  in  Boston. 


EVERYbody  loves  NANCY 


Off  —All  rights  reserved 
Feature  Syndicate.  Inc 
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Two  Idaho  weeklies 
change  ownership 

North  Idaho  has  just  witnessed  trans¬ 
fers  of  ownership  of  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  ^nndpoivf  Ne^vi^-nuUrtin  (in 
Ronner  County)  is  to  have  its  name 
eontinued  in  a  weekly  appearance,  hut 
its  contents  are  to  be  the  .same  as  the 
Wednesday  edition  of  the  Snndpoivf 
Daily  Brr. 

Purchasing  corporation  is  Pend 
Oreille  Printers,  Inc.,  which  operates 
the  Sandpoint  Daily  Ree.  Primary  own¬ 
er  is  Pete  Thompson,  while  editor  of 
the  Ree  is  William  Stewart.  Senior 
owner  of  the  News-Rulletin  is  Laurin 
Pietsch,  who  has  lieen  associated  with 
the  paper  more  than  half  a  century. 
His  son,  Gary  Pietsch,  has  also  been 
with  the  News-Rulletin. 

In  adjacent  Shoshone  County,  Paul 
Younp  has  just  become  new  owner  and 
editor-publisher  of  the  Wallace  Miner, 
which  was  founded  in  190G  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  Northwest’s  oldest  min¬ 
ing  paper.  Younp  has  been  in  charpe  of 
the  paper’s  composinp  room  since  1000. 
Sellers  arc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lieb. 
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Involved  in  the  transaction  is  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  of  the  Wallace  Printing 
Company,  including  the  two-story  struc¬ 
ture  that  houses  it. 

Lieb  is  retiring  after  a  57-year  career 
that  l>egan  in  1918  when  he  started  as 
printer’s  devil  on  the  former  Wallace 
Press-Time!^. 

• 

Four  MBA  magazines 
acquired  by  Murdoch 

The  American  division  of  the  News 
Corporation  and  Australian  News  Ltd., 
international  nublishing  company  owned 
by  Rupert  Murdoch  of  Austr.alia,  has 
acquired  MRA  Communications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  four  national  magazines 
for  young  professionals. 

Founded  nine  years  ago  by  two 
Harvard  Rusiness  .School  students, 
MR.\  publishes  four  controlled-circula- 
tion  magazines:  MPA,  for  young  grad¬ 
uates  of  graduate  business  school ; 
Juris  Doctor,  for  young  lawvers; 
Medical  Dimensions,  for  young  doctors; 
and  Mew  Enqineer. 

Under  terms  of  the  acquisition. 
Murdoch  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  whollv-owned  subsidiary.  Wolfgang 
Sannwald.  publisher  and  co-founder  of 
MR.4,  will  continue  as  publisher  and 
serve  as  vicechairman,  and  Francis 
Pandolfi,  another  co-founder,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  present  position  of  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  financing  of  the  acquisition  was 
not  disclosed.  It  is  Murdoch’s  first  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  American  magazine  in¬ 
dustry.  He  is  currently  publisher  of  88 
newspapers  and  11  magazines  World¬ 
wide,  including  the  National  Star, 
founded  in  1974,  and  the  San  Antonio 
Neies. 

• 

Justice  dept,  charges 
sex  discrimination 

The  Department  of  .Justice  has  noti¬ 
fied  almost  a  hundred  daily  newspapers 
that  they  have  been  printing  sexually 
discriminatory  housing  advertisements. 

On  .Tune  25,  Assistant  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  J.  Stanley  Pottinger  wrote  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  point  out  that  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  housing  that  specify 
a  preference  for  one  .sex  or  the  other 
violate  the  19(18  Fair  Housing  Act.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  the  news¬ 
papers  believed  to  be  in  violation.  These 
include  the  Nerv  York  Times,  Wasliiny- 
ton  Post.  Washinpton  Star,  Los  An- 
fjeles  Times,  Boston  Globe,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  type  of  ads  involved  have  been 
illegal  since  August,  1974,  when  the 
Fair  Housing  Act,  originally  adopted 
to  prohibit  racial  discriminaton,  was 
broadened  to  include  sexual  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Pottinger  pointed  out  that  the  stat¬ 
ute  does  not  cover  ads  for  roommates. 
His  letter  asked  voluntary  compliance. 


Drake  dean  takes 
disability  leave 

Dr.  Wayne  Rowland,  5.8,  dean  of  the 
School  of  .lournalism  at  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity  for  six  years,  has  gone  on  disa¬ 
bility  leave.  Last  Fall  he  announced 
plans  to  give  up  the  dean.ship  June  1 
and  return  to  classroom  teaching,  but 
discovery  of  a  health  problem,  malig¬ 
nant  lymphoma,  rules  out  teaching  at 
least  for  sometime. 

Succeeding  Dr.  Rowland  as  dean  is 
Dr.  Herbert  Strentz,  formerly  jour¬ 
nalism  chairman  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

Dr.  Rowland  holds  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Mi.s.souri  and  Southern 
Illinois  University.  For  eight  years 
after  World  War  II,  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  several  weeklies  and  a 
small  daily  in  Missouri.  He  spent  four 
years  on  the  Southern  Illinois  faculty 
and  then  accepted  the  journalism  chair¬ 
manship  at  Texas  Christian  University. 

The  Rowland  family  lived  in  the 
southern  Philippines  in  19fi.5-f>f>  and  he 
established  a  school  of  journalism  at 
Silliman  University.  Dr.  Rowland  then 
was  chairman  of  the  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  of  Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  for  two  years  before  going 
to  Drake,  where  the  University’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Deans  has  established  a  special 
journalism  scholarship  in  his  name. 

• 

Mulcahy  new  head 
of  reps  association 

Timothy  F.  Mulcahy,  Thom.son  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Des  Plaine.s,  Ill.,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
.4s.sociation. 

Al.so  elected  are  Harold  J.  Ashe, 
Rranham  Newspaper  Sales,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Thomas  C.  Rupp,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Richard  L.  Geller,  Ward- 
Griflith  Company,  treasurer. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


papers  that  would  not  be  enhanced 
through  individual  initiative  yet  more 
frequently  one  hears  that  total  control 
is  the  wav  to  handle  the  people  who  are 
the  last  link  between  the  publisher  and 
the  reader.  An  industry  that  fights  so 
hard  for  its  freedom  under  the  First 
.Amendment  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
individuals  who  distribute  their  products 
under  the  laws  of  our  land.  Slavery  was 
eliminated  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
When  men  of  good  will  have  a  common 
goal,  difTerenees  in  the  method  of  achiev¬ 
ing  those  goals  can  always  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced,  if  not  totally  eliminated. 
Since  the  common  goal  of  circulators  and 
distributors  is  increased  circulation,  isn't 
it  high  time  the  Kansas  City  example  be 
followed  all  over  the  land? 

Rorf.rt  E.  Davidson 

(Davidson  is  executive  secretary  of 
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James  N.  Standard 


James  N.  Standard  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
in  an  announcement  by  the  newspapers'  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Charles  L-  Bennett.  Standard, 

3S,  who  joined  the  the  newspapers  in  I960, 
was  named  an  assistant  managing  editor 
in  1973.  He  worked  as  a  reporter  in  all 
areas  of  city  and  state  government  before 
being  named  city  editor  of  the  Times  in 
1972.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University  in  1969-70  and  currently  serves 
as  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso 
dated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Standard 
attended  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
worked  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and  the 
Borger  (Tex.)  News-Herald  before  joining 
The  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Judge  rules  for  AP 
in  libel  suit 

A  libel  suit  filed  against  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  by  Henry  M.  Buchanan,  a 
brother  of  former  presidential  assistant 
Patrick  Buchanan,  was  dismissed  June 
23  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Flannery.  Buchanan  claimed 
he  was  libeled  by  an  AP  report  of  a 
U.S.  District  Court  hearing  two  years 
ago  during  which  he  attempted  to  keep 
sealed  a  deposition  he  gave  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  financing  lawsuit.  The  Judge 
found  the  report  “accurate  and  fair 
abridgement  of  those  proceedings.”  He 
also  said  even  if  the  report  had  been 
false,  Buchanan  would  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  prove  malice. 

• 

Ford  launches  ads 

Ford  Motor  Co.  will  use  inserts  in 
supplements  of  more  than  350  new's- 
papers  on  June  22  to  announce  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  Pinto  MPG  and  Mus¬ 
tang  II  MPG. 

Part  of  a  multi-media  campaign  de¬ 
veloped  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
Inc.,  ads  are  four-page  inserts  in  four 
color.  A  total  of  51  million  households 
will  be  reached  through  the  newspaper 
insert.  Magazines,  tv  and  radio  are  also 
on  the  schedule. 
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Crime  conference 
listed  by  center 

Conference  on  Crime  and  Justice  in 
America  September  8  through  Septem¬ 
ber  11  will  inaugurate  the  1975-76 
Conferences  for  Journalists  conducted 
by  the  Washington  Journalism  Center. 

Among  topics  to  be  considered  will 
be  the  anatomy  of  crime,  the  causes 
of  crime,  the  role  of  the  police,  courts 
and  crime,  drugs  and  crime,  prisons 
and  rehabilitation,  and  such  special 
problems  as  the  death  penalty,  victim¬ 
less  crime  and  its  relationship  to  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  and  the  accelerated 
growth  of  juvenile  crime. 

Among  the  more  than  15  speakers 
who  will  talk  and  lead  intensive  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions  at  the  conference  will 
be:  Sam  Dash,  Senate  Watergate  com¬ 
mittee  counsel;  Jonathan  C.  Rose,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Justice  Department’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Justice  Policy  and  Planning; 
Charles  R.  Work,  deputv  administrator 
for  the  Justice  Department’s  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Assistance  Administration; 
Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare’s  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse;  Patrick  V.  Murphv,  president  of 
the  Police  Foundation;  Edward  Ben¬ 
nett  Williams,  well-known  Washington 
lawyer;  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  police  chief;  Andrew  McKean, 
of  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Report¬ 
ing  Section ;  Norman  A.  Carlson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris¬ 
ons,  and  Harold  H.  Greene,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

• 

State  hall  of  fame 
adds  McGrath  name 

The  State  Hall  of  Journalistic 
Achievement  in  Pullman,  Washington 
now  has  added  its  third  name — Russell 
McGrath,  who  crowned  a  long  news¬ 
paper  career  by  serving  for  19  years  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
McGrath  died  in  1973  at  the  age  of  80. 

Earlier  annual  choices  were  W.  W. 
Robinson,  former  publisher  of  the 
Yakima  Herald  and  Republic,  and  Ru¬ 
fus  Woods,  former  publisher  of  the 
Wenatchee  World. 

Selection  for  this  hall  of  fame  is  by 
the  Washington  State  University  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  only  such 
listing  in  Washington  is  housed  in  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Center  on  campus. 

Correction 

In  the  Golden  Quill  awards  report 
printed  in  the  July  5  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  name  of  one  newspaper 
winner  was  inadvertently  omitted.  The 
winner  was  Eastern  Gazette  in  Dexter, 
Maine.  The  Gazette  won  for  a  story 
written  by  Robert  M.  and  Jane  P.  Lord 
on  the  subject  of  confrontation  politics. 


Deaths 

Lyle  Johnson,  56,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.;  June  23.  He  was  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Dickey,  Sr.,  82,  retired  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gore  News¬ 
papers  Co.  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News;  June  25. 

*  *  * 

A.  Arthur  Myett,  49,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Essex  (N.J.)  County 
Newspapers;  June  19, 

*  *  * 

William  Haylon,  62,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Berkshire  Evening  Ea¬ 
gle,  Pittsfield,  Mass,  and  former  head 
of  the  N.Y.  press  relations  office  of 
General  Electric;  June  26. 

«  *  * 

John  Mahoney,  68,  former  reporter 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  retired  executive  director  of  the 
Worcester  Taxpayers  Assn.;  June  25. 

♦  "  *  ♦ 

Wilson  Condict,  77.  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  June  20. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Palasky,  71,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Liquor  Control  Commission  and  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Netv  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister;  June  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Agnes  Anderson,  77,  long-time  Free¬ 
port  (Me.)  correspondent;  June  27. 

*  *  * 

C.  Armitage  Harper,  70,  parliamen¬ 
tarian  of  the  Arkansas  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  retired  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Democrat  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Co.,  Little  Rock;  June 
30. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Ijams,  84,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune-Star  Publishing  Co.  and 
widow  of  the  president,  Benjamin 
Ijams;  June  30. 

«  *  * 

Hariy  Krumlauf,  69,  former  news¬ 
man  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch;  June  28. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Pettler,  61,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pettier  Advertising,  Inc.,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Orinda,  Calif,  and  horticul¬ 
tural  authority;  June  28. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Markham,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Van  Niiys  (Calif.) 
Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet;  July  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marian  Daniel,  85,  former  editor  of 
the  Cape  Charles  (Va.)  Northampton 
Times;  July  7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Mosnicka,  27,  sports  editor, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette;  July 
4. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  S.  Dalton,  68,  managing 
editor,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise; 
June  28, 
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Ad  standards 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Silha  suggested  all  newspapers  act  at 
once  to  determine  what  kind  of  ADS 
paper  they  are  and  inform  their  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

He  also  said,  “Part  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  job  is  keeping  track  of  what’s 
happening.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  is  putting  into  its  information 
center  computer  data  bank  the  mechan¬ 
ical  information  that  advertisers  most 
want  to  know,  including  the  ADS  code 
letter  for  each  paper.  Their  new  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  about  to  go  out.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  every  paper  supply  this 
information.” 

Silha  also  said  the  bureau  would 
furnish  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
and  the  SRDS  with  the  latest  facts  to 
make  certain  the  information  is  avail¬ 
able  to  both  the  newspaper  industry 
and  to  advertisers. 

Give  further  thought 

“Our  committee  does  not  believe  for 
a  minute,”  he  said,  “that  the  problems 
of  standardization  have  been  solved  by 
the  recommendations  we  are  announc¬ 
ing  today.  We’ve  got  to  give  further 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  column  widths  and  column 
spacing. 

“We’ve  got  to  work  on  the  problems 
of  how  to  measure  comparative  news¬ 
paper  advertising  volume  when  a  line 
means  one  thing  for  a  paper  with  a 
2400-line  page  and  something  else  for 
a  paper  that  runs  2700-lines  or  1800- 
lines  to  a  page. 

“But  our  Number  One  task  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  not  just  for  our  format 
committee,  but  for  the  whole  newspaper 
business,  is  to  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  I’ve  just  reported,”  he  said. 

The  solution,  total  or  not,  seems  ap¬ 
parently  better  than  the  214  choices 
agencies  and  advertisers  have  been 
faced  with  for  more  than  a  year.  Not 
only  that,  but  its  evolution  in  a  relative 
short  time  has  proven  how  fast  news¬ 
papers  can  act — together. 

Added  Silha,  “Some  people  have  said 
that  if  we  can  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  move  swiftly  and  more  or  less  to¬ 
gether  on  this  problem,  it  will  be  a  first 
for  the  newspaper  business — a  miracle. 
Our  committee  w'as  appointed  on  May 
23.  We  held  two  meetings — one  in  New 
York  on  June  3,  the  second  June  18  in 
Houston,  where  we  agreed  unanimously 
on  the  plan  I  am  sharing  with  you  to¬ 
day  .  .  .” 

He  concluded:  “The  problem  of  for¬ 
matting  reflects  the  fast  pace  of  change 
in  our  very  exciting  business.”  Citing 
the  technological  revolution  which  is 
creating  a  better  product  for  both  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  reader,  Silha  said,  “the 
changes  in  format  are  part  of  that 
revolution.  These  advertising  stand¬ 
ards  will  make  our  medium  easier  for 
our  customers  to  use,  adding  conven¬ 
ience  to  results.  If  we  make  it  work, 
ADS  means  more  ads  for  you.” 
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Working  with  Silha  on  the  ANPA 
committee  were: 

Harold  W,  Andersen,  president, 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  chairman  of 
the  ANPA;  Robert  N.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic  and 
president.  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  Lyell  B.  Clay,  chairman.  Clay 
Communications.  Inc.  and  chairman, 
ANPA  Research  Institute;  Stanton  R. 
Cook,  chairman,  Chicago  Tribune  Co.; 
Lee  Hills,  chairman,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  Robert  D.  Nelson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Los  Anneles  Times; 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president,  Gannett 
Comnany;  William  D.  Rinehart,  vice¬ 
president/technical,  ANPA  Research 
Institute;  Lloyd  D.  Schermer,  nresident, 
Lee  Newspapers;  James  F.  Urbanski, 
business  manager,  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times  and  president,  INAE;  and  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  and  Christopher  Jack- 
son,  vicepresident — chain  store  sales. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Advisers  to  the  committee  were: 
John  Sacchia,  national  production  man¬ 
ager,  Hearst  New'spapers;  Jacques 
Caldwell,  assistant  to  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Scripns-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  and  Edwin  Russell,  president, 
Newhouse  Newspapers  Sales  Co. 

• 

Dow  Jones  prepared 
for  mail  strike 

If  the  nation’s  postal  workers  go  on 
strike  July  21,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Barron's,  has  a  plan  so  at  least  its  New 
York  readers  will  not  suffer  too  much. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  out  by 
Dow  Jones.  Manhattan  readers  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  their  newspapers  at 
eight  different  locations  if  the  mail 
unions  strike.  By  presenting  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  card  that  the  company  mailed  out, 
readers  can  pick  up  their  copies  be¬ 
tween  7  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  each  weekday. 

The  Journal,  which  has  a  high  num¬ 
ber  of  mail  subscription  readers,  has 
said.  “Contract  negotiations  between 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  postal  employes  have  entered 
the  critical  stage.  There  is  a  distinct 
possibility  of  an  interruption  of  mail 
service  in  July  of  1975  through  job  ac¬ 
tion  or  a  strike  by  some  or  all  postal 
w’orkers.  Such  a  development  would,  of 
course,  seriously  affect  the  delivery  of 
your  Wall  Street  Journal.” 

-  Dow  Jones  has  also  been  looking  into 
alternative  methods  of  delivering  the 
Journal  including  experiments  it  has 
been  testing  in  Los  Angeles. 

However,  in  the  letter  sent  by  Robert 
B.  Wilson,  circulation  service  manager, 
the  company  said,  “Since  w’e  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  steadily  increasing 
postal  costs  we  feel  that  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  postal  service  might,  in  fact, 
provide  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
innovations  in  customary  methods  of 
delivery  of  WSJ  and  we  intend  to  ex¬ 
plore  every  possible  avenue  of  alternate 
delivery.” 


Bicentennial  type 

The  Marina  News,  a  community 
weekly  published  in  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  recently  changed  its  masthead 
and  standing  heads  for  a  lettering  style 
in  keeping  with  the  nation’s  Bicenten¬ 
nial  celebration.  The  July  2  edition  was 
printed  with  the  new  type  in  red  and 
blue  ink. 

The  “Stars  and  Stripes”  lettering 
will  be  used  throughout  the  paper  for 
the  Bicentennial  year.  The  Marina 
News  is  edited  by  Helen  O.  Arterburn 
and  published  by  Charles  W.  Legeman. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

7/8 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  i'A 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  llVt 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  ZS'A 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  43% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  TSU 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  8 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  W/j 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  3 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . .  37% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  1434 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  37*4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  32 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  18 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  3234 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  IS'A 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  11% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  Vh 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  4% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  S'/j 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  Ih'h 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  17% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  55'/, 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  18 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  12% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  29% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9'/3 

Addressooraph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  I9I/4 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  14% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  2434 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  14 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  34*/, 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  114% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  90% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  11*4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  102% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  34% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  51*/, 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  45 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  23 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  37 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  24*/, 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  7*/, 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  48*4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  29% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3% 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23 

Mllgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  .  I7y, 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  18 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  44% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  ....  7% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  10 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  24 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  18% 

Southwest  Forest  ind.  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  20 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten.  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  .14% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  12% 

Foote,  Cone  Belding  (NYSE)  .  8V, 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  8'/, 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  ....  5% 

Ogiivy  Mather  (OTC)  .  22 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  B'/j 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (OTC)  .  10*/, 


7/15 

43 

2% 

8% 

29% 

3 

38% 

7% 

18% 

37% 

32% 

19 

32*4 

15% 

15% 

2% 

5% 

24 

18 

13 

40 

19% 

28% 


11% 

8% 

14% 

4% 

27% 

14 

10% 

34*4 

30% 

11% 

121 

23% 

92 

11% 

104 

4% 

35% 

50% 

47% 

28% 

23% 

34*4 

27 

13% 

30% 

3% 

4% 

22% 

22 

18 

40% 

10% 

10% 

24% 

15% 

18% 

8% 

12% 

22*4 

22% 

4% 


17% 

4% 

12% 

8% 

8 

18% 

5% 

20% 

8% 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^USINESS^PPORTUNm^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IvEWSPAPE^BROKE^ 


"MALE  MAIL"  is  the  perfect  alterna¬ 
tive  or  complement  to  either  of  the 
twin  sisters'  advice  columns.  Isn't  it 
time  your  paper  had  an  advice  column 
written  by  a  male?  "MALE  MAIL"  will 
quickly  become  a  national  feature.  Free 
samples  and  information  write  "MALE 
MAIL,"  P.O.  Box  68.  Marblehead,  Mass. 
0I?45  or  call  (617)  631-6323. 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


AIR  CONDITIONING  CLINIC.  Old 
pro's  feature  for  the  self-doer  tells  how 
to  maintain,  adjust,  make  easy  repairs 
on  air  conditioners,  refrigerators,  auto 
air.  Heating  systems  in  season,  timely 
money/ene-gy  saving  details  compel 
reader  interest.  400-500  word  weekly 
also  answe-s  questions.  Samples,  rates 
(from  $1.50)  on  request  GAR  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  290,  Texas  City,  Texas  77590. 


BICENTENNIAL 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  general  in¬ 
terest  column  of  fascinating  world  wide 
facts  about  people,  places,  customs, 
events,  personalities,  travel,  resorts, 
cities  food,  spa>.e,  oceans,  history, 
archeology,  oddities,  many  other 
areas.  Lively,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 
207  Gold  St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  60466 
(312)  748-7642 

trivia  trips,  weekly,  guaranteed  read¬ 
ership  pull,  all  ages,  theme  and  sub¬ 
ject  topics.  A-Z.  samples,  trivial  rates 
too.  99  Susan  St.,  Silverton,  N.J.  08753. 


MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mila  Rd.,  Rad 
Bank.  N.J.  07701. 


MEN  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  weekly  gos¬ 
sip,  anecdotes  and  facts  about  great 
colonists,  gun  runners  to  generals.  $2 
weekly,  samples.  Box  1050,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

THE  SIGNERS  OF  1776,  weekly  vi¬ 
gnettes  of  the  56  signers,  personal 
drama,  sacrifices  and  anecdotes  of 
their  lives  and  the  Great  Document. 
$2  weekly,  samples.  Box  1057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BLACK  COMMENTARY 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Daslard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

CAPSULE  MOVIE  REVIEWS-Cartoon 
illustrated.  Concise.  Easy  to  follow. 
Weekly  update.  Information  and  sam¬ 
ples.  j.  A.  Brown,  7  Charles  Court. 
Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


PSYCHIC  WORLD.  Lively  question  and 
answer  feature.  $2  weekly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  50361,  Dallas,  Texas  75250. 


RELIGIOUS 

FOR  ONLY  $135.  You  can  receive  a 
year's  supply  (series  of  52)  already 
well-received  religious  messages  for 
church  pages.  "Women  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures."  Samples.  Box  945,  Editor  S  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Weekly  book  column  in  sparkling 
condition.  Rarely  read  at  more  than 
100  words  per  minute. 

Users  report  broader  entertainment 
format,  improved  circulation.  Free 
demonstration  drive  (samples).  Low 
monthly  payments.  Money  refunded  if 
not  completely  status-fied.  Act  now! 
Offer  may  be  extended  at  any  time. 
Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORES 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle.  .#203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


DAILY /WEEKLY  FEATURES 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  story¬ 
lines  and  movie  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  cam- 
era-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9'/j  or  12-pica 
column  measures  available.  Write  for 
samples  and  additional  information. 
Box  887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


- - - -  JOIN  THE  PAPERBACK  BOOM! 

CHESS  WEEKLY  COLUMN.  800-1000  words,  in 

- - - - - - - - - - -  eludes  reviews,  author  interviews,  com- 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera  ^°“'P  c.^^ent  paper- 

ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach.  both  reprints  and  ori- 

Chicago  Tribune.  Washington  Post,  ^  renders,  an  attrac- 

many  leading  papers  Fivi  samples,  ‘'on  for  advertiser.^  ^?i'’.iTA°i7’i?^5J' 
Box  1182.  Reno.  Nev.  89504.  T  * 


SYNDICATE  or  private  party  to  handle 
promotional  end  of  established  weekly 
cartoon  panel.  Sierra  Features,  P.  O. 
Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

for  experienced,  successful  newspaper 
execut've  business  side.  $43,700  cash 
buys  25%  of  profitable,  expanding, 
multi-paper  non-daily  ooeration  in  Zone 
3.  Now  grossing  $450,000  with  $600,000 
projected  by  1977.  Buyer  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  business  s'de  of 
entire  operation  except  sales.  Starting 
salary  $20  000.  Civic  leadership  ability 
essential.  Vigorous,  innovative  man  un¬ 
der  60  accustomed  to  Southern  life¬ 
style  preferred.  Confident'ality  assured. 
Address  inquiries  to  Publisher,  c/o 
Thomas  Farris,  Attorney  at  Law,  P.  O. 
Box  1406.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602.  No  phone 
I  calls,  please. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  pert- 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  in- 
lurance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N 
Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission 
Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubleday  Media  will  put  you  In 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  respon¬ 
sible  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  siie.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218— (214)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334.  Conway  Craig,  3114  Knight 
Robin,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  124-5528. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Dally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  t  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newipeper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

ffVf  handit  differttii  properliti,  all 
typet.  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P,  O  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weakly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446  0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beacn,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205  )  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  (or 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  quarter 
million  class,  well  established  in  high 
income  suburbia.  Area  2.  Asking  $125,- 
000.  Equipped  to  camera  ready.  Write 
experience,  financial  capacity  to  Box 
1027,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

CHOICE  IDAHO  WEEKLY,  good  po¬ 
tential  fo-  future  growth.  $I25M,  $36M 
down  Bill  King  Associates.  (303)  468- 
2299,  Box  279.  Dillon,  Colo.  80435. 

A  WELL  READ  and  highly  respected 
Ohio  weekly  free  paper  (shopper)  and 
distribution  company  Estimated  yearly 
sales  gross  $90,000.  Circulation  15.000. 
$95,000.  Box  947.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY.  $130,000  gross 
class,  offset,  $170,000  with  real  estate, 
29%  down  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

MONTANA  COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE,  sol¬ 
id  weekly.  $80,000  gross,  location  will 
suit  the  most  particular,  buyer  must 
have  $40,000  cash  down  payment.  Also 
a  small  Oregon  weekly  oce-ation  in 
Willemette  Valley  for  only  $23,500  John 
N.  Jepson,  Broker,  Townsend,  Mont. 
59644. 


FARM  JOURNAL  covering  heart  of  4 
states,  M'dwest,  grossim  $110,000, 
priced  at  $75  000  with  29y„  cash  down, 
balance  10  years  at  7%  s'mnle  inte-est. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  Box  88  Norton 
Kans.  67654. 


SUPER  reader  response.  New  exciting  NEWSFEATURES  on  the  women's  move- 
information  column  :  "DEAR  ALKIE."  ment:  legal  rights,  health,  employment. 
Professionally  endorsed.  V.  Shane  Doc-  education,  arts.  Samples.  Women's 
uments,  P.O.  Box  254,  Modesto,  Calif.  ,  Press,  43  Davenport,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
95353.  02140. 
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LAST  CALL  TO  MAKE  A  FAST  CALL 

to  place  your  ad  in  our  special  July  26 
Syndicate  Directory  issue 
Deadline:  Tuesday,  July  22 

Here's  the  magic  number: 
(212)  752-7053 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 


1 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

with  ardarj  I  Ramlffaiica  ikaa/tf  accampaaf 

capjr  anlais  er»dlt  Das  fcaan  at- 

fok/lthadj. 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 


Ctunt  5  leirtge  wordi  per  line  or  36  chiracteri  ind/ir  ipicei 
3  lines  minimum  (na  akkriviitiins) 

Add  $1.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  In 

yaur  copy. 

Alr-mall  larvica  an  kax  numkiri  alsa  avallakla  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  chances  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line — $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClaasIfladI  Contrast  Rotaa  Avollabla  On  Rakuast 

WllKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuaadoy,  4:10  PM  Naw  Yark  Tima 

Bex  numkirs,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

I  850  Third  Ava.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
b  Order  Blank 


Addresi 


I  Authorized  by 


Claaalflcatien 


Zip - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


Pleise  indicate  exact  classification  m  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  R  PURLISNER  •  050  TBIrO  An.  •  Haw  Tart,  N.T.  10022 

:::::iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiuuiiiDiKi:iiim::i!iiiiiiiiii;i3i:ii!iii;:iiiiiiiiiiii!:iiiiiDiiiiiiii:ii:i:3':a^ 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  PROFIT  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED.” 

That's  the  word  we  received 
recently  from  a  Southern  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  did  it  with  a  5  line  ad 
which  cost  only  J44,  including 
the  box  service  fee,  for  4  inser¬ 
tions.  How's  that  for  keeping 
profit  up  and  overhead  downi 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IvewspaperTwanted^ 


SUCCESSFUL  publiihar  lookina  for 
North  Carolina  weakly,  plant  Tarnaalia 
villi  In  lata  July.  Piadmont  prafarrad. 
Sacracy  pladgad.  Box  812,  Editor  A 
Publiihar. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
nawtpaptr,  contact  Tha  Nawtmadia 
Company,  nawipapar  managamant 
consultant  and  madia  brokari,  Jamai 
E.  Hickay  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
lida  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  10305. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive 
paid  weekly  in  4000  circulation  range. 
Substantial  down  payment  available. 
Wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Would  appreciate 
full  details  in  your  letter.  Write  Box 
1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
"^^OMPOS/NG^OOftT^ 


FOR  SALE— 2  Harris  1100  VDT's  serial 
4^382  and  #383  with  spare  parts.  I 
CompStar  190-H  serial  #I92-I-I03H.  i 
S'/]-8-9-l0  point  lens  and  parts.  I  Vista- 
type  175  8-level  tape  reader.  2  green 
Fairchild  perforators  models  TPE  211, 
serial  #12729.  12738.  I  Burpee  punch. 
Phone  John  Brooks,  (814  )  345-4053.  | 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2981—3800.00,  297ITL— 4800.00,  Key¬ 
boards — 1200.00.  FHN  Business  Prod  cts. 
Church  Road,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
Ph.  (809)  235-7814. 

TWO  IBM  SELECTRIC  composers  and 
3  MT  recorders  modal  825  with  desks. 
Also  paper  tape  reader  for  converting 
AP  or  UPl  paper  tape.  30  fonts  of  type 
with  approximately  38  mag  tape  cas¬ 
settes.  4  years  old  and  maintained  by 
IBM.  Call  Bob  Ba  nnister.  The  Times 
Record,  Brunswick.  Maine.  (207)  729- 
3311. 

JuVtOTEXT  71  TYPESEHER  Sinqer 
Photodisplay  70  (headliner)  Ideal  tor 
weekly  paper.  Cost  naw  more  than  $18.- 
000;  must  sacrifice  immediately.  Best 
offer.  We  will  pay  shipping.  Perfect 
condition.  Box  791,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

18  CASES  ball  type  II  presensitized 
.084  zinc.  $182  case. 

42  PAILS  ball  royalty  free  etchant  for 
conventional  machines.  $20  pail. 

I  BERKEY  2  KW  printer,  $500.  Also  some 
spare  parts  available. 

Contact  R.  Matson,  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  (518  )  374-4141. 


ENGRAVING 

PLATE  PROCESSOR  for  magnesium. 
Dow  menufecture.  Good  condition. 
$2500.  (8tS)  588-8018. 

I— MICRO-DYNE  Automatic  Plate 
(dual)  Processor,  with  Descum  Unit, 
wash  out  unit  and  console  panel.  Ma¬ 
chine  put  in  service  in  1973.  Original 
purchase  price  $48,250.  Converted  to 
photopolymer  plates  in  1974. 

1 — DEWITT  OZZIE  Plate  Printing  Frame 
(negative). 

I— DOWETCH  Plate  Processor,  new 
1973. 

For  information,  call  Walker  Young. 
Purchasing  Director,  The  Virginian-Pi¬ 
lot  &  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
(804)  448-2450. 

“mailroom 

NEW  PLASTIC  HOOK  for  motor  routes 
and  carrier  delivery.  Seconds  to  install. 
No  tools  necessary  As  low  as  88o  com¬ 
plete.  Advertising  Distributors,  Box  98, 
Webstar,  Mass.  01570. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NAPP  PLATEMAKING  EQUIPMENT 
3  Vacuum  Tables 
3  QRC  Exposure  Units 
2  Ovens 

2  Manual  Washout  Units 
I  Automatic  Plato  Processor 
Auxiliary  Equipment  Manufactured  by 
Beach  Manufacturing  Company: 

2  Portable  Two-Hole  Register  Punches 
I  Model  5000A  Plata  Punch 
I  Model  8000A  Plata  Punch 
I  Model  4000  Plate  Shear 
151  Beach  Saddles — undercut  .040" 
Exclusive  by  Inland— May  be  sold  in 
its  entirety  or  individually 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
lOSth  &  Santa  Fe  Drive, 

P.  O.  Box  5487.  Lenexa,  Kansas  882IS 
Phone  (913)  492-9050  Telex:  42382 

NEWSPRINT 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
It  Paper  Corp.,  1898  Westwood  Blvd., 
Lot  Angelas,  Cal.  9002^(213)  474-8S». 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  It  you 
use  rolls  28"  wide  or  lets,  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 

32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still  larger 
savings.  Box  550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^perforatorI^ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
tame  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  U'rite : 

PORTAGE  (218)  929-44SS 
Box  S500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^IpRESSEslTMACHiNERY^ 

FOR  SALE 
COTTRELL  845 
Halt  Page  Folder 
Has  had  very  little  use. 

Available  Immediately 
Located  Lenexa.  Kansas 
Call,  write  or  wire; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive, 

P.  O.  Box  5487,  Lenexa,  Kansas  88215 
Phone  (913)  492-9050  Telex:  42382 

NEWSKING.  2  units,  ColorKing 
folder,  perforator,  paster, 
counterveyor,  1988  $31,500 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3  unit 
press  reconditioned  $35,000 

;  COUNTERVEYOR  104.  rebuilt  5  4,350 

ADD-ON  UNITS:  Community, 

NawsKing 

O.N.E. 

I  1781  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

I  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329 

I  _ (404)  321-3992 _ 

I  COTTRELL  model  1850,  4  units.  Double 
:  folder.  Cost  one  million  dollars.  Bar- 
;  gain  price  $140,000.  FAIRCHILD  COL¬ 
OR  10  NG  4  unit,  $32,000.  BEN  SLAV- 
i  KIN,  730  E.  Pico,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90021,  (213)  749-7197. _ 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  8  units.  1988 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
I  Goss  Metro  4  units,  1988 
I  Goss  SU  folder  and  quarter  told 
Cottrell  V-15  presses  end  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1988 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  1988 
!  MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur- 
I  chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  tor  cash. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  80812 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

USED'oRAPHIC^ELicTROmCSn^^ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous,  (30S)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
S4  St..  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

THE  PAWTUXET  VALLEY  DAILY  TIMES 
is  looking  for  drive  gears  for  a  Goss 
Standa-d  Tube  Press.  Please  contact 
Ted  Holmberg,  Publisher,  at  1353  Main 
St..  West  Warwick.  R.l.  02893.  Ph:  (401) 
821-7400. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  1975 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

wantedTo^uy^^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ADM/NlisTRAf/^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^mcuLAriorT 


HELP  WANTED 
^LASSIFIEDliDVERTisiNG 


NOLAN  AUTOMOLD  AND  MELTING 
FURNACE.  BOX  f3S,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

TWO  CoRacTtrm  100  Vidao  tarminali, 
(4000  aach,  qood  condition.  Yukon 
Nawi,  211  Wood,  Whitahorsa,  Yukon, 
Canada  YIA  2E4.  (403)  647-i2BS. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

^conveyorTnstalla^ 

CONVEYOR  INSTALLATIONS.  Spacial-  i 
izing  in  newspaper  conveyors,  mail- 
rooms  and  loading  dock  installations. 
We  install  new  and  used  equipment. 
Also  available  for  remodeling  or  add-  ! 
ing  to  your  present  equipment  Fully 
insured.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  i 
Schroeder  Conveyor  Systems,  6621  Oak-  ' 
mont  St.,  North  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33068.  i 
(305)  971-8590.  ' 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
A  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  an- 
qineering  modifications,  rabuilding 
and  ramoval.  Singla  width  to  4  plata 
wida.  Brambla  Profaitional  Prasi  En- 
ginaaring,  Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllan, 
Taxes  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


Help 

Wented... 

^RCADEMIC^ 

TWO  PERMANENT  FACULTY,  assistant 
professor  level.  Both  positions  require 
PhD  or  EDD.  Position  Number  I  back¬ 
ground  in  print  nows  and  editing.  Po¬ 
sition  No.  2,  background  in  broadcast 
news.  Send  resume  and  names  of  3  ref¬ 
erences  by  July  31  to  M.  Nelson,  UMC 
07.  Utah  State  University.  Logan,  Utah 
84322.  USU  is  located  in  a  prime  recre¬ 
ational  area.  USU  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  M/F. 

SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  instruc¬ 
tor  or  assistant  professor  of  Journalism 
for  September  1975.  News  media  ex¬ 
perience;  some  stress  in  broadcasting, 
film  or  public  relations.  PhD  requ^ed. 
Salary  range  $10,000  to  $I2.000._  Con¬ 
tact  Malcolm  J.  Barach,  Chairman, 
Journalism  Dept.,  Suffolk  University, 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston  Mass.  02114.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

INSTRUCTOR  in  Photojournalism,  be¬ 
ginning  Fall  '75.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  Masters  Degree  and  10  years 

f>rofessional  experience  including  at 
east  2  years  of  daily  newspaper  work 
with  supporting  portfolio  and  record 
of  teaching  expe'ience  at  college  or 
university  level.  Must  be  able  to  teach 
color  printing,  photo  edit'ng  and  pho¬ 
tojournalism.  Some  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Appl'cations  must  in¬ 
clude  resume,  college  transcript  and 
the  names,  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  3  references.  Send  applications 
to  Chairman  Search  Committee.  132 
Downing  University  Center,  Western 
Kentucky  Unive'sity,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  42101.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION  DEPART¬ 
MENT:  Teacher  of  reporting,  editing, 
newspaper  management,  as  well  as  at 
least  one  ethical  or  theoretical  area 
such  as  law  or  Mass  Communication 
and  Society;  to  work  with  energetic, 
dedicated  faculty  and  student  body. 
Must  be  interested  in  academic  advis¬ 
ing.  university  and  professional  service, 
and  applied  research  publication.  Ex¬ 
pected  qualifications— 6  years  recent 
professional  newspaper  experience,  3 
years  teaching  experience,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  Journalism  degree.  Salary  and 
rank  determined  by  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to:  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  South 
Florida,  Tampa,  Fla.  33620. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Advertising  oriented,  for  nationally  ! 
recognized  suburban  weekly.  Zone  2. 
Publisher  would  like  to  devote  more  : 
time  to  golf  and  travel.  High  rewards 
if  your  background  and  aspirations  | 
make  a  "fit".  Send  resume  to  Box  1084,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  with  advertising  sales/lay-  i 
out  experience  and  ability  to  edit  rural 
weekly.  Growth  potential.  Write  Mr. 
Brock,  P.  O.  Box  1116,  Castle  Rock,  , 
Colo.  80104.  I 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Business  Man-  ' 
agar  Zone  2.  Highly  spacial’zed  weekly.  I 
Lot  of  potential  for  growth  in  a  profit 
oriented  group.  Our  people  know  about 
this  ad  and  applicants  will  be  protect¬ 
ed.  Must  be  aggressive  and  honest  and  ' 
have  a  good  background  that  can  be  j 
checked.  Box  977,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  | 

Zone  5,  AM  and  PM  daily  has  an  im-  i 
mediate  opening  for  a  controller  with  I 
potential  to  become  business  manager.  | 
The  successful  candidate  should  have  | 
a  degree  in  business  administration, 
experience  in  all  phases  of  financial  I 
management  including  a  working  knowl-  j 
edge  of  data  processing,  and  proven  : 
capability  in  handling  people.  Top  sal-  ! 
ary  and  benefits  program.  Our  em¬ 
ployes  know  of  this  opening.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  meet  our  requirements, 
please  send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1056,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


assistant  circulation  manager 

for  The  Dixon  (III.)  Evening  Telegraph. 
Experience  required.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions,  etc.  in  first  letter.  Write  to  E.  F. 
Jankowski,  Business  Manager,  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon.  III.  61021. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Need  a 
growth  oriented  organizer  who  wants 
to  help  us  grow  and  knows  circulation. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  in  confidence  to  Howard  W. 
Grimes,  News-Citizen,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
15690. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  PERSON  strong  in 
linage  building  programs  to  develop 
active  classified  department.  Resume  to 
Milford  Daily  News,  Milford,  Mass. 
01757. 

PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Musf  be  strong  in  sales  training  and 
ability  to  organize  phone  room  (12  peo¬ 
ple).  Excellent  pay  plan  and  benefits. 
Write  or  call  Carl  Moore.  The  Ledger, 
P.  O.  Box  408,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 


i  TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN:  Retirement 
opens  key  financial-administrative  job,  | 

I  San  Francisco-Bay  Area's  best  weekly 
group.  Only  consider  experienced,  high,  i 
performance  individual,  with  top-flight  ' 
credentials.  I 

Production  Superintendent  for  12-paper  | 
suburban  weekly  group.  Cold  type, 
Web  Offset.  Ideal  California  location. 
Take  charge  of  composing  through  ' 
press.  Know  costs,  equipment,  people. 
At  least  2  years  eo.uivalent  manage-  i 
ment  experience,  plus  craft  training.  | 
Good  pay  and  fringes.  Send  resume  to: 
Publisher,  SNPI,  Box  657,  Cupertino, 
Calif.  95014.  i 

CIRCULATION  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
Zone  9,  capable  of  managing  a  new  de¬ 
partment  responsible  for  all  non-reve¬ 
nue  producing  circulation  sub-depart¬ 
ments.  orepa'ing  operatmq  b  dgets, 
negotiating  leases,  evaluating  require¬ 
ments  for  new  equipment  and  ass'sting 
in  design  of  new  systems  and  proced¬ 
ures.  Must  have  circulation  management 
experience  with  the  ability  to  supervise 
union  and  non-union  employees.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1086,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  15,000  circula- 
tion  Northwest  newspaper  has  a  career 
'  position  open  for  a  business  manager 
with  newspaper  experience.  Must  be 
able  to  immediately  supervise  business 
office  and  have  sWonn  potential  to 
supervise  full  complement  of  non-news 
depa’tments.  Individ  lal  selected  will 
report  directly  to  associate  publisher 
and  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  de 
'  termine  impact  of  management  deci 
sion  alte-natives  throughout  all  depart 
ments.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene 
fits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Department, 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  P.  O  Box 
1358.  Walla  Walla.  Wash.  99362. 


CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  director 
for  a  national  public  affai-s  newspaper 
situated  in  Washington.  D.C.  Experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  orr  write  James 
Tucker,  (202)  544-1794;  132  Third  St. 
S.E..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Opportunity  to  join  growing  medium 
size  7-day  circulation  paper  in  Zone  3. 
We  seek  diversified  circulation  back-  i 
ground  with  adult  sales  and  youth  su-  I 
pervision  experience.  Salary  to  $11,000 
based  on  experience  and  ability,  plus 

Crofit  sharing  and  good  company  paid 
enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1025,  Edi-  ! 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Wash  ng-  ! 
ton,  D.C.  weekly  scheduled  for  Fall 
launch  seeks  experienced  person  to  or-  ; 
ganize  and  direct  its  circulation.  Con¬ 
centration  on  single  copy  sales  via 
newsstand  distributor,  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  Also  some  subs.  Must  be  en¬ 
ergetic.  skilled  and  capable  of  work-  . 
ing  with  other  people.  P.  O.  Box  21026, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager, 
growing  New  Hampshire  weekly;  send 
samples  of  building  programs,  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1068,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ZONE  I  medium  sized  daily  in  very  , 
competitive  market  seeks  a  high  qual¬ 
ified  circulafion  director  who  is  looking 
for  a  real  challenge.  We'll  give  you  the  ' 
support  you  need,  you  bring  the  exper¬ 
tise  we  need.  Salary  commensurate  w  th  i 
experience  and  ability.  Send  complete  | 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  938,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^CLASSIFIED^SvERrisiF^ 

i  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER — Aggres¬ 
sive,  creative,  shirt  sleeve  producer  and 
manager  with  solid  track  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  commission  plan. 
Send  resume  to  Operat'ons  Manager, 

.  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  449, 

I  Marietta,  Ga.  30060. 

:  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
FOR  MAJOR  METRO  DAILY  IN  A 
j  VERY  COMPETITIVE  MARKET 
'  The  person  we  need  must  have  a  strong 
!  management  background,  a  record  or 
success  in  tough  competitive  situations 
and  the  will'ngness  to  take  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  demanding  job.  We  offer  an 
outstanding  salary  plus  bonuses,  gen- 
j  erous  fringe  benefits  and  the  opportu- 
I  nity  for  further  advancement.  Most  im- 
j  portant,  the  Classified  Adve-tising  Di¬ 
rector  will  have  a  broad  mandate  to  do 
the  job  as  he  or  she  sees  it — authority 
as  well  as  responsibility  are  a  part  of 
j  this  job.  Write  to  Box  1028,  Editor  ft 
i  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  shirt  sleeved  classified 
advertising  manager  to  set  up  and 
build  department  for  growing  New 
,  Hampshire  weekly;  send  samples  of 
i  building  programs,  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1071, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

KNOWLEDGEABLE,  AGGRESSIVE 
salesman  needed  to  j^oin  solid  newspa¬ 
per  organization.  30,000  circulation 
daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Salary 
plus  commission  with  $11,000  guarantee. 
Growth  market.  Send  resume.  Box  1023, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Experienced  advertising  salesper¬ 
son  for  5-day  afternoon  offset  paper 
showing  monthly  gains.  Need  one  more 
person.  Salary  and  commissions. 
Fringes,  pension  plan.  No  recession 
here.  Send  background  and  references. 
Daily  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
58301. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
6M  offset  daily.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Area  9.  Box  1032,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-Creati^ 
aggressive,  sincere  shirt-sleeve  pro¬ 
ducer  with  minimum  3  years  experience. 
Must  be  strong  on  promotion,  ideas, 
layouts  and  sales.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Advertising  Director.  Write 
John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat  Times, 
Greenville.  Miss. 

AMBITIOUS  self-starter,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  ideas  for  Retail  Ad  Manager 
position  on  booming  I5M  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  Ivy  Cutrer,  Ad  Director,  The  Iber¬ 
ian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560. 

REGIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

COORDINATOR 

Excellent  opportunity  in  a  national 
retail  chain  for  an  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  professional  to  coordi¬ 
nate  execute,  and  evaluate  ad  and 
display  programs  in  II  state  re¬ 
gion.  Will  implement  company  de¬ 
veloped  campaigns  working 
through  store  managers  and  field 
advertising  groups,  and  assist  in 
setting  up  new  store  advertising 
plans.  Will  guide  preparation  of 
store  ad  budgets  and  selection  of 
media. 

I  Must  be  effective  administrator  with 
i  solid  knowledge  of  advertising  op¬ 
erations  and  retail  application. 
Substantial  travel.  Chicago  based. 
Good  starting  salary,  broad  bene- 
!  fit  program. 

Please  submit  resume  in  confidence; 
G.  W.  Swords 

j  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

I  20  N.  Wacker  Dr., 

!  Chicago,  III,  60606 

!  _ ^^1  opportunity  employer _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
operation  in  Zone  5.  We  are  looking 
for  an  aggressive  and  experienced  lead¬ 
er  who  can  handle  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  situation.  Send  resume  to  Box  1083, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SMALL  MIDWESTERN  daily  feels  stag¬ 
nated  despite  good  product,  wants  to 
blossom  with  experienced  circulation 
manager.  Write  full  details  to  Box  1047, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ods  In 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
numbers  given  in  the  ad.  c/o 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  Yo-k,  N  Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number 
of  clips  submitted  in  resoonse  to 
an  ad.  Incl'  de  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope. 

Editor  ft  Publisher  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  1975 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  manage 
twin  weeklies.  Strong  on  layout,  service 
and  community  involvement.  Write 
Jerry  Brock,  P.  O.  Box  1116,  Castle 
Rock,  Colo.  80104. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Innovative, 
hardworking  person  with  sales  experi¬ 
ence  to  direct  small  ad  staff.  Weekly 
Catholic  paper  in  Deep  South  (40,000 
circulation).  Salary  and  commission. 
Box  1052,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTiTiNG  MAN^^  W.  with  ex- 
cellent  record  as  salesman  and  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  willing  to  sell  as  well 
as  motivate  others  in  sales.  Should 
know  promotion,  able  to  handle  sales 
on  telephone  as  well  as  in  person  and 
willing  to  do  some  traveli  ng.  Op¬ 
portunity  in  one  of  America's  most 
interesting  cities.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Box  1069,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

'"^DISPLAY^ADVERTISING 

advertising  manager  —  Experi¬ 
enced  advertising  manager  wanted  for 
growing  weekly  in  Southern  Maryland. 
Send  resume  to:  The  Times-Crescent, 
Box  340.  La  Plata.  Md.  2064&.  Attn: 
Mr.  Davis. 

SALESMAN-AD  MANAGER  for  3600  cir. 
culation  semi-weekly  in  lively  market  : 
with  room  for  growth.  Resume  to  Dave 
Bonner,  The  Powell  Tribune,  Box  70. 
Powell.  Wyo.  82435. 

WANTED:  ONE  DIAMOND 
IN  THE  ROUGH. 

We  have  one  opening  in  our_  sales 
training  program,  and  need  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  some  sales  experience,  pref-  ! 
erably  with  newspapers.  Our  program  I 
will  prepare  you  for  a  sales  position  | 
at  one  of  our  16  newspapers.  Don't  an-  | 
swer  this  ad  unless  you  are  ambitious, 
and  used  to  hard  work.  Salary  com-  | 
mensurate  with  experience.  Box  1070, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  with  at  least  3  years 
sales  experience.  Sincere  shirt-sleeve 
producer  with  knowledge  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  move  up  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  leading  business 
publication.  Sales  plus  commission.  A 
real  opportunity  for  a  go-getter.  Box 
1072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Maior 
Northern  California  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  aggressive  advertising  manager 
to  plan  special  sales  programs  and 
direct  sales  efforts  on  special  sections 
and  features.  Must  have  a  successful 
record  in  advertising  sales  and  the 
ability  to  supervise  and  give  direction  j 
to  suD-department  managers.  Submit  ' 
resume  to  Box  1076,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  to  work  night 
shift.  Zone  2  daily.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  headline  writing,  layout  copy 
reading.  Box  f36.  Editor  li  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY! 

Sports/general  assignment  reporter 
wanted  for  one  of  Indiana's  finest  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  experienced  and  be 
able  to  produce  lively,  well  written 
imaginative  stories  and  features.  Clean 
copy  is  a  must.  Clips  and  resume  are 
required  to  be  considered.  Write  Ar¬ 
thur  DePrei,  Shelbyville  News,  P.  O.  Box 
no.  Shelbyville.  Ind.  46176. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  na¬ 
tional  public  affairs  new^aper  situated 
in  _  Washington,  D.C.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Call  or  write  James  Tucker, 
(202)  544-1794:  132  Third  St.  S.E..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20003. 

CITY  EDITOR— 40M.  6-day  PM  in  Zone 
5  seeks  innovative,  imaginative  and 
aggressive  deskman  with  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  to  run  10-person  city  staff. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Box  1010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  small  town  Area  5  AM  off¬ 
set.  Heavy  on  sports,  wire,  layout, 
pasteup.  Full  charge  small  staff.  Box 
1082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  wide  awake  50,000 
morning  daily  in  Zone  7.  We  need  a 
leader,  director  and  idea  generator 
who  can  work  well  with  an  aggressive 
staff  and  has  the  editing  and  layout 
skills  to  produce  imaginative,  respon¬ 
sible  coverage.  Box  1046,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE,  TV  TAB  EDITOR.  Offset.  South¬ 
ern  PM  daily.  Box  963,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BUREAU  CHIEF  of  Washington  News 
Service.  Editing  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Low  pay  but  good 
|ob.  Send  resume,  etc.,  to  Box  1081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Zone 
2  city  weekly.  Lively  business  writer 
snould  send  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirement  to  Box  642,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ARTICLES  EDITOR  $31,000 

We’re  looking  for  top  flight  ar. 
tides  editors  who  can  generate 
ideas  for  America’s  largest  (4,- 
000,000-1-  circulation)  newspa¬ 
per— THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIR¬ 
ER.  We  want  creative  pros  who 
can  think  in  a  dozen  directions 
at  once — who  can  originate  big 
stories,  then  bring  them  home 
by  directing  a  staff  of  crack  re¬ 
porters  and  a  world-wide  string¬ 
er  network.  This  is  no  dead 
end  job.  You  will  work  hard, 
but  if  you  deliver  bright, 
punchy  features,  packed  with 
emotion  and  color,  raises  come 
quickly. 

Our  medical  and  profit  sharing 
plans  are  tops.  Offices  are  near 
Palm  Beach  on  Florida’s  Gold 
Coast.  We  pay  relocation.  Send 
resume  to: 

THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER 
P.O.  Box  3194-C, 
Lantana,  Fla.  33462 


;  EDITOR  wanted  for  growing  weekly  in 
:  Southern  Maryland.  Experience  pre- 
I  ferred.  Send  resume  to  The  Times- 
I  Crescent,  Box  340,  La  Plata,  Md.  20646. 

I  Attn:  Mr.  Davis. 

;  MAJOR  DAILY  in  Southwest,  expanding 
{  staff,  seeks  top  professionals  for  two 
;  key  reporting  spots.  One  will  cover 
energy/transportation;  the  other,  med- 
1  icine/ science.  If  you  have  solid  experi- 
;  ence  in  these  specialties,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Box  1053,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

1  SPORTS/ FEATURE  writer  with  editor 
potential  for  growing  award-winning 
community-oriented  twin  weeklies. 
Write  Jerry  Brock.  P.  O.  Box  1116,  Cas¬ 
tle  Rock,  Colo.  80104. 

EDITOR — A  sudden  death  has  created 
an  immediate  opening  on  this  "All 
New  England  General  Excellence" 
i  award-winning  semi-weekly.  The  right 
person  must  have  an  impressive  track 
I  record  of  hard  new$  reporting  and 
I  editing,  be  capable  of  writing  hard- 
I  hitting  editorials  and  have  a  thorough 
I  knowledge  of  page  layout.  Will  direct 
a  staff  of  10  pros.  For  interview  phone 
Harry  Lally  Westport  News,  Westport, 
1  Conn.  (203)  226-6311. 


OPPORTIJI^ITY  FOR  EDITOR 

OF 

CORPOR,4TE  MAGAZII4E 

Large  manufacturing  company  in  Midwest 
is  seeking  a  photojournalist  to  become 
editor  of  award-winning  external  monthly 
magazine.  This  person  must  be  a  skillful 
and  creative  writer  with  demonstrated 
experience.  Please  submit  examples  of 
work  if  available.  Salary  open. 

Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publishor 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  — Major 
Northern  California  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  highly  perceptive  and  experi¬ 
enced  newsperson  with  the  ability  to  an¬ 
alyze  news,  select  and  size  photographs, 
layout  pages,  write  and  evaluate 
headlines  and  supervise  news  and  copy 
desk  staffs.  Must  be  knowledgeable  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies.  Submit  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  1074,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Upstate  New  York  daily  of 
5200  circulation  needs  general  reporter. 
Wide  range  assignments.  Small  news 
team  relationship.  Photo  knowledge 
helpful  but  can  teach.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  if  available.  Can  you 
state  salary  desired?  Editor  Journal- 
Register,  413  Main  St.,  Medina,  N.Y. 
14103. 

GENERAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

REPORTER 

A  7000  metropolitan  area  daily,  member 
j  of  a  Midwestern  group,  is  seexinq  a  top 
notch  general  assignment  reporter.  The 
{  right  person  must  possess  2  years  re- 
I  porting  experience,  the  ability  to  edit, 
write  heads  and  take  pictures.  In  re- 
I  turn  we  offer  excellent  benefits  and  a 
salary  up  to  S230  per  week.  If  inter¬ 
ested  please  send  resume  in  confidence 
I  to  Box  1073,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
to  write  challenging  articles  for  small 
magazine  based  in  Eastern  college 
town.  Combination  long  (3.000-4  000 
!  word)  articles  and  overall  editing; 
j  help  with  research  and  other  articles 
of  parent  organization.  Major  subject 
matter;  higher  education  at  Ivy  League 
;  school.  Ideal  opportunity  for  freelancer, 

I  aspiring  writer  launching  career.  Prefer 
I  graduate  of  Ivy  League  school  or  pri- 
I  vate  Eastern  school.  Individ  >al  should 
be  self-starter,  not  afraid  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Long  hours  but  flexible.  PossibM- 
ity  of  9  month  or  12  month  basis.  Reply 
Box  1075,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Mid-Atlantic  metro  (morning,  evening, 
Sunday)  is  seeking  a  creative,  prag¬ 
matic.  self-starter  to  assume  market  re¬ 
search  responsibility  in  newly  formed 
marketing  and  creative  services  depart¬ 
ment.  Defining  marketing  problems, 
creating  new  market  data,  you  will  co¬ 
ordinate/prepare  reports  and  sales 
presentat'ons  on  both  original  research 
and  secondary  source  studies. 

To  qualify,  you  need  a  college  degree 
with  a  strong  marketing  background, 
the  ability  to  sell  and  understand  sales, 
and  to  be  creative  with  figures. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  coupled 
with  a  full  fringe  benefit  package.  For 
a  confidential  interview,  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  1011,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  mult  be 
competent  on  fine  work.  Camera  ax- 
perianca  or  willingness  to  learn  cam¬ 
era  essential.  Lindsay  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  30S,  Lindsay.  Calif.  993247. _ 

UNIQUE  FOREMAN  training  program 
now  accepting  applications  from  ex¬ 
perienced  web  offset  pressman.  Good 
technical  skills  and  desire  to  move 
into  management  position  essential. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  with  16- 
newspaper  group.  Box  1066,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— South  Flor- 
ida  daily  needs  a  technological  genius 
to,  among  other  things  plan,  and  im¬ 
plement  our  conversion  from  hot  metal- 
stereo  to  full  system  cold  type-direct 
printing  and  data  processing.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  with  this  group 
owned  PM  newspaper.  Box  1030.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Long  established,  Mid-Atlantic  states 
daily  has  opening  for  ITU  card-bearer 
with  proven  leadership  ability.  Must 
supervise  shop  operation  of  6-day  daily 
evening  newspaper  in  35,000  circulation 
bracket.  Must  be  experienced  in  both 
hot  metal  and  cold  type.  Salary  open 
to  discussion.  Five-day  week.  Benefits 
include  paid  vacation  and  holidays,  in¬ 
surance  program,  hospitalization  and 
surgical  plan,  pension  program.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  retiring.  Hease  provide 
cornplete  resume  on  a  confidential 
basis  to  R.  I.  McCracken,  The  Times 
Herald,  P.  O.  Box  591  Norristown,  Pa. 
19401. 

NEWLY  CREATED  opportunity  for  a 
skillful  creative  writer  who  can  develop 
brochures,  ads.  campaigns— everything 
that  spells  successful  promotions  for 
the  fastest  growing  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  around  Chicago.  Promotion  or  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  background  preferred, 
but  the  key  is  writing  ability.  Resume 
to  Box  1055,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BASED  association 
seeks  aggressive,  ambitious  sales  per¬ 
son  to  direct  recruitment  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  continental  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Relocation  not  required,  however, 
employment  demands  heavy  travel.  Pre¬ 
vious  sales  cxpe-ience  necessary,  with 
knowledge  of  printing  and  graphic  arts 
related  techniques  a  must.  Employment 
carries  full  benefits — pension,  insurance, 
vacation,  etc.  Remuneration  in  the 
$30M  per  year  range.  Sand  full  details 
including  employment,  salary  history, 
and  references  to  Box  990,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted . . 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


AHENTION  GENERAL  MANAGERS  ! !  I 
I  am  looking  for  a  General  Manager 
trainee  job  directly  under  General 
Manager.  Imperative  to  LEARN  and 
grow  with  company.  I  am  young  (26), 
over  10  years  newspaper  experience, 
circulation  and  advertising  director, 
marketing  research,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  pressroom,  public  relations  and 
much  more.  Complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Box  1019,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Director.  Over  20  years  top  manage¬ 
ment  expe-ience  on  small,  med'um  and 
large  newspapers.  Seeking  challenging 
position — any  size  paper — any  Area. 
Let's  discuss  your  needs  and  my  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  793,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director. 
Quality  background  with  compet'tive 
experience  in  major  and  minor  markets. 
Strong  in  administration,  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  P.R.  and  personal  image.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  man  and  profit  producer 
with  over  20  good  working  years  ahead 
seekino  executive  post  with  good  firm. 
Box  1033,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS  PRO  seeks  man¬ 
agement  slot,  large  weekly  or  daily. 
Currently  general  manager.  Zone  7-8-9. 
Box  1031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PROVEN.  VERSATILE  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive,  now  employed,  seeks  publisher 
and  chief  executive  slot  on  large  daily 
of  150,000  circulation  or  more  with  $20 
million  minimum  gross.  Our  first  meet¬ 
ing  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  what 
you've  needed  to  improve  your  prod¬ 
uct,  over  all  operation  and  profit.  Your 
confidence  respected  and  expected.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  1043,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  1975 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

LOSING  CIRCULATION  and  wonder¬ 
ing  why?  District  Manager  on  medium 
sited  property  seeks  circulation  man¬ 
ager's  slot  on  similar  sited  paper.  MA, 
excellent  promoter,  organiter  and  mo¬ 
tivator.  Let  my  8  years  of  successful 
experience  develop  your  market.  Box 
I04S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Director  in¬ 
terested  in  relocating  in  Zone  5.8,7  or 
8  with  small  to  mjedium  site  daily.  Box 
1041.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
in  early  40's,  now  working  on  I00M  + 
AM-PM  operation,  seeks  directorship 
of  similar  or  larger  site  paper.  16  years 
experience.  Grass  roots  background. 
Box  774.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

12  YEARS  EXPERIENCE— Ad  Manager 
or  Salesman  seeks  to  return  to  daily 
newspaper.  Strong  on  organitation, 
promotion  and  sales.  To.o  references 
furnished.  Reply;  "MATCH",  P.  O.  Box 
251,  Hilliard.  Ohio  43026. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE— 13  years  metro 
daily  experience.  All  phases  of  retail, 
national,  chain  store.  Linage  producer. 
Seek  challenging  sales  position  with 
management  opportunities.  Advertising 
degree.  Married.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1012.  Editor  S  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  proven 
producer  and  manager  who  can  moti¬ 
vate  others  in  increasing  sales.  Good 
in  selling,  service,  layout,  copy,  pro¬ 
motions.  College  graduate.  Areas  3,4,5. 
Box  1051.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SCHOOLS  WILL  OPEN  this  Fall,  no 
matter  what  the  economy.  If  covering 
education  is  important  to  you,  contact 
this  national  award-winning  metro  pro. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  42.  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing 
man,  experienced  reporter  all  beats, 
very  good  off-beat,  human  interest. 
Located  Zone  9,  Box  1080.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REVIEWER  of  the  arts  (film,  drama, 
books,  art  exhibits)  seeks  full-time  po¬ 
sition  with  any  publication.  Yale  PhD; 
experienced,  published  writer.  Alan 
Paskow,  551  Hill  Ave.,  Prescott,  Aril. 
86301.  (602)  778-1114. 


AWARD-WINNING  female  journalist 
27,  with  5  years  metropolitan  daily  ex¬ 
perience  presently  on  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Congress  seeks  position  on  a 
Southwestern  Ohio  paper.  Box  1077, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


HARD  CORE  REPORTER.  22.  who  was 
hard  hitting  feature  editor  on  college 
paper,  seeks  position  on  medium  daily. 
Tired  of  4  years  working  for  weeklies. 
Can  photograph,  edit  and  develop 
stories.  Background  in  finance.  Knows 
how  to  dig  for  the  facts  and  has  street 
savvy.  An  excellent  addition  for  that 
reorganized  staff.  Box  1038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate 
with  6  months  experience  as  AP  report¬ 
er-intern  seeks  position  with  daily. 
Hardworking,  dedicated,  reliable,  will 
consider  any  start,  any  Zone,  Resume, 
work  samples.  Box  962,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WILL  WORK  long  hours  anywhere. 
Available  immediately.  I  year  daily 
experience — reporting,  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy.  section  editor.  Box  988]  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  with  all-around  city  ex- 

fiarianca  seaks  position  with  medium  or 
arge  daily.  Present  spot  on  15,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  offers  no  future.  (973  J-Grad. 
Box  957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SKILLED,  VERSATILE  reporter,  photog¬ 
rapher,  editor,  layout.  Humor,  flair  in 
writing.  Any  Zone.  Prefer  small  city, 
town,  small-medium  paper.  Syracuse 
grad,  33,  10  years  experience  IM  to 
ISOM.  Priced  reasonably.  Les  Hendrix, 
39  Grand.  Cobleskill.  N.Y.  12043.  (518) 
234-7778. 

AGGRESSIVE  EXPERIENCED  young 
minority  reporter — 22,  speak  fluent 
Spanish,  desire  position  on  metro 
daily.  I  year  experience  on  medium 
daily  doing  sports,  news  and  features 
including  pro  basketball,  baseball  and 
golf.  Also  have  film  review  column  and 
city  government  beat.  Will  consider 
all  offers.  Box  1013,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR/CORPORATE  PUBLICATIONS 
— Responsible  for  writing,  editing  and 
layout  of  3  employee  publications,  cor¬ 
porate  news  service  branch  plant  pub¬ 
lications.  Also  solid  background  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  with  major  utility  and  ad 
copywriting./account  managing  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  accounts.  6 
years  printing  and  photography.  Seek 
position  in  Zone  8.  Salary  highly  nego¬ 
tiable  since  anxious  to  return  to  native 
locale.  Box  1037.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DAILY  REPORTING  SPOT— Bright,  ver¬ 
satile  and  ambitious  reporter  seeks  job 
on  daily,  any  Zone.  Edited,  up-graded 
New  York  City  weekly.  Magazine  writ¬ 
er  and  f  eelance.  Capable  photograph¬ 
er.  Box  931,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SEASONED  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  pro¬ 
motional  skills  seeks  position  on  small 
town  newspaper.  Please  write  Wes  Du¬ 
mont,  Box  360,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

SMALL  DAILY;  Solidly  experienced 
editor-reporter,  49.  seeks  desk  or  re¬ 
porting  berth.  Supervisory  background, 
hard  worker.  Box  1044,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEY  SPORTS  FANS!  Your  busy  season 
is  almost  here.  Planning  on  using  last 
year's  lineup  again?  Maybe  what  you 
need  to  make  your  team  into  a  cham¬ 
pion  is  a  versatile  pro,  one  with  5 
years  experience  at  all  levels  of  cover¬ 
age.  To  be  the  best,  hire  the  best.  Box 
1034,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DAMN  GOOD  journalist  desires  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  television  or  radio 
position  in  Chicago.  Pulitzer  nominee. 
You  get  guts,  desire  and  ability.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  989,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  weekly  (in  New  Eng¬ 
land)  that's  looking  for  an  editor.  I've 
been  covering  local  government  for  5 
years  in  addition  to  a  year  of  adminis¬ 
trative  experience.  Background  in  pho¬ 
tography  plus  some  knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  editing.  Not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  Box  1029,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  eight 
years  experience;  seek  sports  editorship 
or  responsible  slot  on  10-50.000  PM,  any 
Zona.  Enjoy  community  involvement, 
strong  on  organization,  tight  yet  lively 
human  interest  writing,  extensive  edit¬ 
ing.  layout  experience.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  960,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

STRONG  EDITOR-ADMINISTRATOR. 
Best  references.  Available  August  I. 
Box  1018,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DILIGENT,  creative  journalist  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  small  daily/weakly.  Varied 
background  in  literature,  religion,  con¬ 
sumerism.  Sharp  zesty  features.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1016.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER,  22,  former  editor  of  small 
daily,  seeks  spot  with  larger  paper,  any 
Zona.  Hard  news,  features,  sports  (in¬ 
cluding  top  soccer  coverage).  Profi¬ 
cient  with  camera,  darkroom.  Honors 
BA  English.  Currently  freelancing.  Box 
983.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HIRE  A  MASTER— MSJ  from  North¬ 
western  plus  daily,  weekly  experience. 
Strong  on  politics.  Box  1002,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  with  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  position.  Strong  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  hard  worker  with  excellent 
references.  Box  1017,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


HARD-HEADED,  hard-driving,  hard¬ 
working  male,  27.  seeks  spot  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  6  years  experience 
as  reporter,  photographer  and  editor, 
award-winner.  Any  Zone.  Box  1048,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER/DESKMAN,  22,  for  any 
daily  or  weekly  in  U.S.  Former  assistant 
editor  of  medical  magazine,  editor  of 
largest  college  daily  in  country,  time 
at  UPl  New  York  City  desk,  freelance 
for  New  York  Times,  photo  skills,  too. 
Will  relocate  for  beginner's  position. 
Box  973.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  EDITOR?  1st  Class  reporter 
ready  to  move  into  management  of 
metro  or  medium  daily.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west,  East.  Box  1054,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  I  year  weekly  experience 
(general  assignment,  features,  some 
editing).  Masters  in  Urban  Affairs,  U.S. 
Government  experience;  seek  position 
on  daily  or  weekly,  any  Zone.  Mark 
Weinberg,  1318  Forest  St.,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  98225. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


STOP  THE  PRESSES— Ambitious  and 
aggressive  assistant  sports  editor  of 
Zone  3  PM  seeks  shot  as  sports  writer 
for  SOM-up  circulation,  metro  or  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  Zone  I  or  2.  A-l  copy 
the  end  product  of  love  for  sports, 
people,  writing.  Extensive  background 
writing,  edit'ng,  layout.  BSJ.  Box  1062, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LOOK  ME  OVER;  Sports  deskman  on 
small  daily  seeks  rim  work  on  mid-S'ze  | 
to  large  daily.  Prefers  switch  to  city  | 
desk  but  will  do  sports.  Young  and  ex-  ! 
perienced  with  top  credentials.  Box  , 
1061,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ! 

AN  EXPERIENCED  Statehouse  reporter  I 
and  AP  award-winner  is  seekinn  more  | 
extensive  and  challenging  work  on  a  { 
metropolitan  daily.  Applicant  has  ex-  i 
ceptional  academic  record  and  solid  I 
background  in  In-depth  analysis  and  i 
features.  Box  1067.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ^ 

VETERAN  news-sport  reporter,  includ¬ 
ing  12  year  background  in  bureau  op-  ! 
eration — sports  page  makeup.  Prefer  i 
small  da'iy  in  Zone  5.  Alex  Pritzker, 
223  Barker  Rd..  Henderson,  Ky.  42420. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  with  community-  ^ 
oriented  daily  or  weekly  in  Zones  3,5,8 
or  9.  10  years  expedience  In  all  editorial  : 
phases  in  both  hot  and  cold  type  with  | 
county,  city  and  suburban  newspapers. 
Current  PR  management  lends  promo¬ 
tional,  human  relations  skills.  College  ^ 
degree,  with  excellent  references.  Mar¬ 
ried,  2  chMdren.  age  40.  Box  1064,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  at  minor  league  daily 
wants  to  move  up  to  big  league  daily. 

I  Have  ability  and  experience  needed 
to  make  it  big.  Versat  le,  good  deskman 
or  writer.  Box  1059,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  42,  family  man,  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  or  key  spot  on  small-medium  daily  ! 
or  metro  desk.  Immediate.  22  years  I 
experience.  Call  (816)  436-0578. 

GO-GETTER  FEMALE  journalist  with 
resume  to  prove  it  seeks  challenging  ' 
post  on  medium  to  large  metro  daily, 
Zones  3,  4,  5.  Expertise  from  general  ' 
assignment  to  urban,  environmental 
and  investigative  reporting.  Box  1078, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RIT  GRADUATE,  PJ  Major;  Public  Re¬ 
lations/Marketing  experience;  Zones 
1, 2,7, 8,9.  Resume./ Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  933,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  PICTURES  are  my  specialtyl 
Photojournalist,  28,  with  solid  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  published  in  national 
magazines,  seeks  challenging  position 
with  picture  oriented  daily  any  Zone. 
Available  September  IS,  1975.  Resume/ 
portfolio.  Box  986,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RECENT  GRADUATE.  BA  San  Jose, 
will  relocate  any  Zone,  for  full  time 
position  as  photographer.  Portfolio, 
resume,  clips  on  request.  Marc  Lipton, 
554  S.  9th  St.,  San  Jose.  Calif.  95112. 


PRODUCTION 


30  YEARS  in  production,  15  years  as 
manager.  From  hot  metal  to  photocom¬ 
position.  Last  7  years  as  computer  type¬ 
setting  systems  sales,  includ  nq  OCR's, 
CRT's,  VDT's.  production  and  front-end 
systems.  Presently  located  in  Southwest. 
Available  on  or  before  August  I.  Box 
1039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  superintendent- 
Seneral  Foreman.  Knowledge  all  phases 
hot  or  cold  type.  Know  union  law.  Con- 
vertion  hot  to  cold  type.  Cost  con¬ 
scious.  Prefer  Area  7  or  9.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  1022,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledge 
from  compos  ng  room  to  tran.portation; 
hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin  relief; 
programming,  data  processing  back¬ 
ground.  Box  987,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN  looking  for 
Production  Manager  position.  Know  hot 
and  cold  type,  and  other  departments. 
Experience;  Supervisory,  problem  solv¬ 
er.  techn'cal  aptitude,  motivator,  cost 
conscious  and  company  minded.  Box 
1015.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBUC^ELATIONS^^ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER  seeks 
similar  position  elsewhere.  BS  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  10  years  excellent  newspaper, 
PR,  management  experience  and  skills. 
Box  1063,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Catching  up  with  an  error 


Ever  sinre  man  bejjan  to  employ  a 
machine  to  help  him  put  words  on  paper 
there  have  been  errors  in  print.  Man 
probably  also  committed  writinjj  errors 
on  his  own  before  the  advent  of  compos- 
iiiK  machines,  althouprh  we  never  heard 
of  anyone  findinjr  a  boner  in  ancient 
hierojrlyphics. 

The  chantre  from  hot  metal  to  film, 
from  mechanical  to  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  has  not  altered  the  incidence  of 
error.  They  still  occur  with  consistency 
and  every  editor  still  shudders  at  the 
necessity  to  send  a  correction  down  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fjreat  chance  of  compound¬ 
ing  one  boner  with  another. 

The  classic  and  frequently  quoted 
boner-a-la-mode  had  to  do  with  the  irate 
retired  colonel  who  stormed  into  the 
newspaper  office  because  a  story  had 
called  him  “battle-scared”  instead  of 
“battled-scarred.”  .An  apologetic  editor 
ordered  an  immediate  correction  and  the 
replate  came  out  “bottle-scarred.” 

Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  weekly  for  almost  45  years  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  humorous  boners  ap¬ 
pearing::  in  newspapers  and  nine  years 
a>;o  we  published  a  compilation  in  book 
form  under  the  title,  “Stop  the  Presses!” 
Dick  Hyman  put  it  tojrether.  Bob  Dunn 
illustrated  it.  Bob  Considine  wrote  a 
forward  and  Bob  Brown  wrote  an  intro¬ 
duction. 

“Since  the  spellinn  of  many  English 
words  bears  absolutely  no  resemblance 
to  phonetics,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
lan^juase  is  frequently  murdered  in 
print,”  we  wrote. 

“Combine  mental  lapses  with  the  vag¬ 
aries  of  a  mechanical  monster  which  is 
designed  to  transform  the  finner-tip 
touch  on  a  keyboard  into  alphabetical 
characters  on  a  lead  slufj  ready  for  print- 
iuK  and  you  have  what  is  commonly 
called  a  ‘typographical  error.’  The 
number  of  words  that  have  two  or  more 
meanings  compounds  the  possibilities 
for  error. 

“Xo  one  has  yet  determined  a  formula 
to  establish  what  percentage  human 
error  and  what  part  mechanical  failure 
are  required  to  produce  a  typographical 
error.  It  has  been  determined,  however, 
that  the  English  language  is  made  to 
order  for  this  phenomenon  because  of 
the  vast  number  of  words  whose  mean¬ 
ings  can  be  altered,  for  better  or  worse, 
by  the  addition,  omission  or  transposi¬ 
tion  of  a  character.” 

.As  long  as  a  human  key-stroke  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  process  these  errors  wdll 
occur.  .And,  judging  by  some  of  the  early 
editions  we  have  seen,  the  photo¬ 
composition  system  is  no  more  fool-proof 
than  the  Linotype  machine  and  in  many 
instances  seems  to  be  less  so. 

But,  while  machines  can  and  will  be 
improved  and  perfected  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  chance  to  eliminate 
human  error  except  where  time  permits 


extensive  double-checking.  Where  speed 
is  a  factor,  forget  it! 

E&P  is  constantly  battling  the  human 
error  not  only  of  its  own  staff  but  of  the 
printing  services  we  employ.  Our  sophis¬ 
ticated  audience  seems  to  expect  us  to  be 
infallible  (wish  we  were!)  and  in  some 
cases  our  readers  tolerate  boners  in  our 
columns  less  than  they  do  in  their  own. 

That’s  as  it  should  be  because  errors  in 
circulation  figures,  people’s  names  and 
titles  are  serious,  we  admit. 

A  year  ago  in  our  1974  Year  Book  we 
had  the  wrong  telephone  number  for  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  committed  that 
one.  The  number  we  published  turned 
out  to  be  that  of  a  medical  doctor  in  a 
small  town  in  another  state  who  won¬ 
dered  why  he  was  getting  all  those  tele¬ 
phone  calls  for  the  “publisher,” 
“editor,”“city  desk,”  etc.  We  never  did 
find  out  how  the  error  occurred. 

How  do  you  catch  up  and  correct  such 
a  monumental  boo-boo?  The  telephone 
company  came  to  the  fore,  changed  the 
doctor’s  number,  and  referred  the  calls 
back  to  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper’s 
influence  helped  to  persuade  the  phone 
company  to  cooperate. 

This  year  a  late  and  important  per¬ 
sonnel  change  had  to  be  made  for  a  year 
book  listing  in  one  of  the  few  remaining 
competitive  newspaper  cities.  The 
weekly  E&P  issue  carrietl  a  correct 
item — but  when  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  composition  shop  for  a  correction  in 
a  listing  that  was  about  to  go  on  the 
press,  guess  what?  The  noble  printer — or 
whatever  his  modern  photo-comp  title 
is — made  the  change  in  the  wrong  news¬ 
paper  so  that  an  unsuspecting  executive 
is  now  (in  the  1975  Year  Book)  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  two  competing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  city.  .And,  w’hen  we 
tried  to  set  the  record  straight  with  a 
corrective  item  in  our  weekly  issues  it 
came  out  only  half  corrected.  Alas!  (See 
item  on  this  page.) 


Another  thing  that  all  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  should  learn  over  the  years  (and 
this  they  can  do  something  about,  but 
somehow  they  never  seem  to)  is  that 
they  should  never  say  anything  is  a 
“first.” 

E&P,  June  ‘21,  page  9  reported  with  a 
straight  face  that  Eleanore  Tremblay, 
publisher  of  the  Harte-Hanks’  “penny 
saver”  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  became 
president  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
(ANCAM)  “and  possibly  the  first  woman 
ever  to  head  a  national  newspaper  trade 
association.” 

Well,  the  obvious  checking  of  our  files 
was  avoided  and  the  ne.xt  week  we  noted 
(June  28,  page  14)  that  Elsa  L.  Staton 
was  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in  1937-28 
and  Pat  LaHatte,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  became  president  of  the 
successor  organization.  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  in 
1970. 

Having  cleared  the  air,  and  we  had 
hoped  “the  record,”  we  now  are  told  by 
H.  O.  Thomasson,  business  manager  of 
the  Calyartj  Record  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
-Association,  that  Jan  Binford,  then  with 
the  I ndia napolis  Star  and  Xeics,  was 
president  of  that  group  in  1970-71. 

Having  amended  the  record  ayain 
herewith  we  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
min<led  of  other  contenders.  .And,  come 
to  think  of  it,  checking  our  library  index 
would  have  been  useless  because  what 
male  chauvinist  librarian  would  have 
indexed  an  item  20  or  30  years  ago  “wo¬ 
man,  first  national  president  of?” 

• 

Year  Book  error 

As  previously  noted  June  28,  page  12, 
Charles  A.  Betts  was  incorrectly  listed 
in  the  1975  Year  Book,  page  50,  as 
general  manager  of  both  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  the  Hartford 
Times.  The  item  failed  to  mention 
that  he  was  also  erroneously  listed  as 
editor  of  the  Courant. 

Mr.  Betts  is  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Times  and  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Courant.  He  as.sumed 
the  title  of  editor  of  the  Times  early 
this  year  upon  the  resignation  of  Don 
A.  Noel,  Jr.,  who  no  longer  is  associated 
with  the  Times. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio, 

CATV  properties 


Selling 

is  our  business. 


W/ASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75 
(214)691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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parade’s 
Most  Im^rtant 
Space  Sale 


PARADE,  the  Sunday  Newspaper 
Magazine,  is  in  the  business  of  selling 
space.  Advertising  space.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity,  the  most 
important  space  sale  we  ever  made  is  the 
one  just  closed,  nine  years  after  our 
first  pitch. 

It  all  started  on  January  9,  1966,  when 
parade’s  editor  Jess  Gorkin  had  a 
far-out  idea.  In  an  Open  Letter  to  President 
Johnson,  he  proposed  that  "a  Russian 
cosmonaut . . .  join  an  American  astronaut 
for  a  ride  in  space.”  Today’s  headlines  tell 
the  rest  of  the  story— it’s  happened. 

PARADE  believed  in  1966,  as  it  does  now. 


that  peace  in  outer  space  can  lead  to  peace 
on  earth. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  PARADE 
has  taken  a  giant  step  for  peace.  In  I960, 
Editor  Gorkin  proposed  a  "hotline” 
between  Moscow  and  Washington. 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  approved  the  idea,  and 
President  Johnson  implemented  it. 

The  next  time  you’re  thinking  about  an 
advertising  flight  into  print,  consider 
parade’s  space  program.  The  same 
prestigious  power  and  vitality  that  get 
big  ideas  off  the  ground  can  work  for  you 

Use  PARADE  to  launch  your  ideas. 


parade 

Where  Ideas  Go  Far 


][finates 


bv  TheP^i 


The 

Cincinnati 
best  seiier 
by  the 
readers 


Cincinnati’s  best  seiier 


submissions  sent  in  by  236  writers.  From 
grandmothers  to  ten-year-olds.  Men  and 
women  from  every  conceivable  walk  of 
life. 


We're  asking  Cincinnati  Post  readers  to 
write  a  Gothic  novel  (the  current  rage  of 
the  book  industry),  just  for  fun. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
has  ever  tried  it.  So  we  don't  have  any  rules 
to  go  by. 

Turns  out  we  don't  need'em.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  give  our  readers  a  bare-bones  story 
line  and  some  sketches  and  descriptions  of 
the  main  characters.  They  took  it  from  there. 

Manuscripts  are  pouring  in.  We  put  together 
the  first  three  chapters  alone  from  445 


It's  fun  for  the  writers  and  fun  for  the 
people  who  read  the  weekly  installments  of 
"Ten  Minutes  Till  Terror". 


At  The  Post,  we're  continually  coming  up 
with  new  ways  to  get  our  readers  actively 
involved.  To  make  our  paper  THEIR  paper. 

Maybe  that's  why,  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  Post  is  Cincinnati's  best  seller. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


Cincinnati's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 


